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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


DENMARK. 


CO-OPERATIVB DAIRIES IN DENMARK [Continued). 


[This Article has been prepared at our request by the Danish Bureau 
f tk International InstitiUe of Agriculture). 


§ 3- Co-OVEflATIVE MANAGEMENT. 

The daily business is conducted by the technical manager [Mejerisien), 

! iho is now as a rule a trained specialist. In the early years of the co-op- 
rative dairies this was not the case and in many places it is not so even 
ow. The younger technical managers have, however, always re- 
vived thorough instruction, since they have first been employed as 
pprentices in dairies and have then attended dairy schools. Three fourths 
btalt the technical dairy managers have had an education of this kind. 

The technical managers are organised in a technical dairy managers' 
anion [Dansk Mejerisiforening) for the whole country, which counts almost 
all the technical managers among its members. This union was founded in 
11187. Its object is the development of the Danish dairy industry in general 
and especially the better instruction of all engaged in it and the encour- 
agement of their collaboration with each other. In accordance with this 
idea, the union not only protects the interests of the technical dairy man- 
agers, but to an even greater degree exerts an important action in many 
ways for the advance of the dairy industry, of which we shall speak hereafter. 
The union is divided into 26 local circles each with its board of management 
ndependently conducting the business of the circle in accordance with the 
■^iles of the union. The organ of the union is the weekly paper " Moel- 
teritidende.’^ 
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The technical manager is generally paid in proportion to the ^ 
of milk received in the dairy and usually has an interest in the 
Frequently he is paid, as if he supplied a certain number of kilograuu^ 
milk per i,ooo kgs. of the milk received, at the average price the dauvr 
ceives for its milk. Out of his receipts he has usually to pay a cert ! 
percentage for consumption of fuel, light, use of furniture and other 
working expenses. 

The technical manager himself appoints the assistants he requires an 
pays them out of his own pocket. 

The average receipts of a manager are, according to the returns of th 
Statistical Department, about 3,800 cr. a year ; besides this he has tre 
quarters. When he has paid his assistants, he has about 1,950 cr 
income, independent of his free quarters. The payment varies ext^i 
ordinarily, not only in its amount, but also in relation to the itn 
portance of the dairies. 

Both the Dairy Managers’ Union and the dairy unions have been 
working in recent 3^ears for the regulation of the conditions of payaifiii 
and the grant of higher salaries, and their efforts have already had goo^ 
results. Moreover, what was certainly highly important was that tij 
dairy unions themselves encouraged the idea and took the initiative ii 
fixing a scale of remuneration, which is gradually being accepted a; 
establishing the minimum of pa5maent. 

The Dairy Managers' Union has also been working to give the educatioi 
of the apprentices a more substantial foundation and arrange for it 
supervision, by the appointment of a committee to examine if the cows 
of instruction has been regularly followed in such a way that the learne 
has had opportunity of making himself acquainted with the varioi! 
branches of the work and that a certificate has been given him. 

In the co-operative dairies, the work of butter making is of quite th 
most importance, as the following table reproduced from the Dair 
Statistics of 1913 will show. 



Whole 

Separated Mill 
and 

utilised for 

' Milk Received 

Butter Milt 


1 ’ 

% 

% 


P‘5 

1 2.2 

Cheese Making 

0-5 

4'3 

Butter Making 

09.0 

- 

Eetamed to Members 


93o 



— 


It is only in urban dairies and in those in the neighbourhood 
Copenhagen that the sale of milk is of any importance. Some dairit 
especially those on the frontier, export cream to the German dairies. 
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cheesenutog d^teased considerably in the first years of the co-opera- 
,jve “ far from hwing the development and importa^it 

tod under the older conditions of Danish dairy farming. It tothe most 

limited to coame lands intended for the homeLiket.' But 
oaking IS of considerably greater importance in the dairies of the large 
landowners and m the dairies worked in common, where it is not easy to 
utilise the milk in any other way. Even amongst the co-operative dairies 
ffe may now observe a growing interest in cheesemaking 'I'he Dairy 
Managers' Union has especially begun to exert itself in favour of the 
increased mani^acture, by means of the systematic holding of cxliibitions 
and in connection with them, the classification of the different qualities of 
cheese and eiiperiments in cheesemaking and the keeping of cfieese 
In 1901 a special committee was appointed for the organisation of co- 
ordinated and scientific experiments in cheesemaking, It aims at estab- 
lishing a special scale of points, and its efforts are centred on the de- 
termination of a kind of cheese suited to the English market. If the re- 
sult is satisfactory, it is probable that cheesemaking will assume very 
much more importance for Danish dairies, 

These efforts are encouraged by the State by means of subventions 
to the cheese shows and the payment of the salary of an exiiert. 

But cheesemaking can hardly become more than a profitable auxiliaiy 
industry. Buttermaking predominates, and from the first every effort 
was made for the adoption of the most economical methods, the produc- 
tion of an article as fine and as uniform as possible and possessing the best 
possible keeping qualities, and tor securing the best jxissible conditions 
of sale. This effort has succeeded to such a degree that Danish butter is 
so uniform that it can be placed on the market under a single trade 
mark [Lurmaerke). 

The dairy industry finds a great support, in this connection , in the series 
of experiments in dairying, which are carried out in the Laboratory for Agri- 
cultural Experiments of the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural Academy. 
In this way a succession of important improvements have been attained, 
and in addition the dairies have, by means of innumerable ex]>eriment,s 


for the purpose of comparing and judging the various kinds of appar- 
atus constructed for the requirements of dairies, obtained guidance both 
in respect to the purchase of machinery and to the use of it. In like 
manner experiments in regard to the ripening of cream led to the 
application of pure cultures of lactic acid bacteria. Experiments in 1 egard 
to the preventive effects of pasteurising on defects in butter, carried out in 
^891, induced almost all the dairies to begin pasteurising their cream, within 
the next few years, with the object of giving their butter the best possible 
keeping qualities and rendering it as even as possible. In most places the 
separated milk had been already earlier pasteurised, so that the members 
might receive it back in a utilisable condition. Pasteurisation both of the 
^parated milk and the butter milk was first ordered by law in 1898 and that 
of cream for production of butter for export first in 1904. after practically 
all dairies had adopted this process of their own accord. 
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A very effectual incentive was given to the efforts to make Danis}- 
butter, a first class, uniform commercial article, by the butter shows, of 
which there are three different kinds ; the legally established Butter com, 
petitions of the Ex)>erimental Laboratory, the local shows of butter in casks 
{Boftendsiillin^er) and the large annual provincial shows. 

Since 1889, a continuous succession of butter shows has been held at 
the experimental laboratory of the Veterinary and Agricultural Academy. 
These shows have actiuired great credit in dairy farming circles and have 
had a continually larger number of adherents, so that on January ist., 1^1^ 
1,078 dairies were represented at them. On January 22nd., 1912, these 
shows became compulsory under the Law of Apiil 12th., 1911, on tiadein 
butter and foreign agricultural produce, etc. The exhibiting dairies are sum- 
moned to submit their butter for examination by the judges regularly 
three times a year. They must at once send a “dritter' (100 kilos.) of 
the day’s output of butter. This is then kept 14 days before it is judged. 
The names of those dairies which are judged to have sent the best butler 
are published. The dairies the butter from which is judged to be bad are 
warned that they run the risk of forfeiting the right to use the “I.ur- 
mserke. " and receive instructions to seek advice from the Government 
expert. If there is no improvement, the dairy will really lose the above 
mentioned right. 

The shows of butter in casks are local shows, which as a rule 
are meant for the dairies in a single circle of the Dairy Managers’ 
Union. They were originally arranged by this Union, and later on by 
the dairy unions also. In each circle from 6 to 12 shows are held a year, 
at which the butter of the several dairies is compared and judged by a 
committee of judges, consisting of the technical managers, butter exporters 
and the local dairy expert. The butter is kept 14 days before it is 
judged ; the exhibitors do not know beforehand the day on which they 
will be invited to send in their exhibit. The several dairies are informed 


privately of the results of the judging. At the end of the year the names 
of those dairies are published that were judged to have forwarded the best 
butter, or the produce of which in the course of the year did not fall 
below' a certain standard. 


The original object of these shows was only to give the dairy managers 
a better knowledge of buttei produce, since it was rightly considered that 
the quality, on which the price depends, must be judged by the consumei 
alone. So the dairy managers in rotation took part in judging under the 
direction of experienced men and specialists. This system, continued for 
years, has brought it about that most of the Danish dairy managers have 
now a good and solid knowledge of the produce in question. But it 
was soon apparent that these shows might have advantages of another 
kind. Through them the dairy managers had an opportunity of 
inspecting and examining the produce of other dairies, of -discussing tbf 
various questions of im^rtance for their business with competent persons 
and taking council with them. In connection with the shows lectures were 
delivered and discussions opened on matters relating to dairy farmirg, 
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necially to butter production and they have proved themselves generally 
excellent means of instructidn. At the same time these frequent 
* jjhnations as well as the experiments of the laboratories are a potent 
^tive to the removal of defects and the improvement of the quality 
[butter generally. ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

ju addition to these local shows, in the three principal regions of the 
ntry butter and cheese exhibitions are annually held. 

those dairies that have exhibited at all the shows of buttei in 
i held in their region are allowed to exhibit. Manufacturers of dairy 
^ chinery also exhibit at them. The character of these shows is above all 
^moetitiVe. Medals and honourable mentions are awarded. Altogether 
is rather to excite public interest than to assist the ord- 
arv account they have been attacked as useless, >et 

dlv fairly ; for they are certainly not without real importance ; in any 
tie the merchants are agreed that the butter before and after the shows 
[better than at other times. 

Whilst the shows have made it possible to compare the produce of the 
arious dairies and in this way have assisted in obtaining a uniform and 
ood quality of butter, the dairy statistical returns, making possible a eom- 
arisonof the working expenses, profit and prices obtained, have been 
erhaps of no less importance. They have favoured the adoption of the 
[lost economical system of working and the attainment of a uniformly 

rood price for the butter, , 

' Already since 1884. in the earliest years of co-opemtive dairying, in 
k desire to ascertain the working expenses and net yield of the dames 
ed to the collection and publication of the balance sheets\ and since 
I comparison within the limits of so uniform and special a field necess- 
irilv proved in a high degree instructive, its interest for daio' 
ra considerable and the statistics were continued and extended Wien 
tk dairy unions were founded they made it one of their duties o coltat 
lud publish dairy balance sheets and some of them systeinati ally elabor 
ated the material collected. 

The unfavourable butter quotations led tc le wee ’ ^1 , 

liuce 1894 of local reports of the prices of butter received, “ 
bdividual dairy might see, if it had received prices m proiiortioii to those 
received b\ other dairies. 

Since 1903 balance sheets from all parts of the coun ^ 
kitted to a common systematic el aboration . ^ inization of the 

Statistics consisting of representatives with the work 

Dairy Unions and of the Managers Union, has eeu 

and the State gives subventions for the elaboration ^^q^itaking and 
publication. The number of dairies that suppor ; ^ ^ 

have sent in their balance sheets has constantly increased, they 

niiniber more than 700. ,4, o more de- 

On the basis of these statistical returns we si _ ^^^velopment in 
tailed account of the situation of the dames and their developmen 

lecent years. 
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The average number of milk-suppliers per dairy in 1913 was 1-^ 
number of cows, 958. The amount tof which the dairies were hi’ J 
against lire, which to some extent corresponds with that of the inv 
capital, was on an average 33,212 cr. Consequently, the \ alue of the" J 
ital invested in all Danish dairies must amount to about 40,000 000*^^ I 
The debt still due pei dairy was 16,315 cr. The gross yearly receipts ■ 
dairy were 273,306 cis. Out of these receipts, on an average. 36,948 
were distributed as bonus, the balance of the net profits being cliscoutit 
and distributed in monthly instalments to the suppliers. 

The amount of milk supplied to the dairies per cow per year wa? 
2,621 kgs. (To arrive at the actual yield of milk, we must add that utiHsc^ 
for household purposes, which may be reckoned at probably 10 %). xjjj, 
figure has steadily risen, partly owing to better feeding and partly to a 
remarkable improvement in the quality of the stock. 

The average annual yield per cow has been : 


Year Kg. 

1884 . . , about 1,250 - 1,500 

1888 . )> I 750 

1898 » 1,975 

1903 ” 2,425 

1908 » 2,675 

1913 » 2,621 


This increase, together with the increase in the number ot cows, whicli 
was in 1881 qoo.ooo and in 1913 1,300,000, has given the dairies, in 
of the fact that they are continually increasing in number, always more 
milk to treat. According to the industrial census of 1906, the amount 
of milk treated per dairy was about 2,130,000 kgs; according to tht dsin 
statistics of 1913 it was 2,510,000 kgs. 

At the same time, success has gradually been attained in the better 
utilization of the milk. The average quantity of mill: required to make a 
kilogram of butter has steadily decreased. 

The amount of milk per kg. of butter was: 


Year 

Kg. 

189S 

26.5 

1903 

25-6 

1908 

25-6 

1013 

25.3 


If we carried our investigations still further back, we should find a ?tili 
greater difference. 
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Xhe gross amount received for the butter made from i,ooo kg. of 
^ was in I 9 ^ 3 » 84.12 crs., and the corresponding working expenses 
|7 8drs* Reckoning, as is customary, the separated milk and butter milk 
turned to members at 2 ore per k^„ the whole milk yielded on an average 

: ore net per kg. 

Xhe working expenses per 1,000 kgs. of whole milk were distributed 
; {ollo^'^s - 


Ore 


Carriage of Milk 3^0.8 

Fuel io-|.2 

Remuneration to Managei and Assistants . . 155.0 

Upkeep of Building 12.6 

Upkeep and Renewal of Plant 40.8 

Other Expenses 234.4 


Total . . . 887.8 


The amount of these items of expenditure of course vanes verj greatly 
lot only in the dairies as compared with one another, Init also in the various 
iiilricts of the country and in dairies of different sizes. For example, the 
m\. of carriage must necessarily vary, according as the suppliers live at 
'reater or less distances from each other. In isolated thinlv peopled 
\mter{i), it is quite 4 or 5 crs. per 1,000 kg ; in others moredensely popul- 
jtedonl> from 2 to 3 crs. Characteristic differences appear also in the dif- 
ierent districts in respect to the cost of installation and the interest on it, 
the greater or less wealth of the population, or even their spirit of economy, 
making itself felt in the matter of the installation. 

The difference in the working expenses of the large and small dames 
is of great interest. Leaving out of consideration such expenses as are not 
bf/rne by all dairies, such as expenditure for carts, cans (for trans|X)Tt). 
cheesemaking and small consignments, we find that the worlang expenses 
reduced in this wav will give us in some degree a true and reliable idea ol 
the effect of the size of the dairy. The results of the comparison of the 
working expenses of dairies of different sizes are shown in t e 0 owing 

Table ; 


{1] Denmark is divided for administrative purposes into ^emter, 
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Reduced Working Expenses {incluswe of Carriage of Milk) per 1,000 ^ 

^ per 1,000 


3,000,000 kgs. and over 820.4 

From 2,500,000 kgs. to 3,000,000 kgs. . . . 848,6 

” 2,000,000 ” '' 2,500,000 ” ... 864.6 

” 1,500,000 " 2,000,000 ” ... 881,6 

" 1,000,000 ” ” 1,500,000 ”... 937. j 

Less than 1,000,000 kgs 1,101.2 


The working expenses are thus considerably less for the large dairi 
than tor the small ones, and they are esjiecially heavy for quite smalUhi 
ies. On the contrary there is no difference in regard to the qnantitv i 
milk required to make a kilogram of butter, nor in regard to the price : 
butter, as between large and small dairies. 

The individual differences may also be exceedingly great in certa: 
directions, even in cases in which special circumstances only come in' 
consideration in a small degree and even taking account of the diH 
rence in size of the dairies. In respect to a single item, the cost of Iue 
the following table shows how great the difference ma} l>e and what ir 
meuse progress is possible in this direction. 


Average Expenditure on Fuel in Crowns per 1,000 kgs. of Milk iromr> 
quarter of ike Dairies withMaximwm andMinimum ConsumptmikQk 


Dairies | 

receiving a Quantity of Milk 

of 

One quarter 
of Dairies 
with Mazinium 
Consumptioa 
of Coal 

One quarter 
of Dairies 
with Minimum 
Coasumption 
of Coal 

Total 

of Daiiie 

Over 3,000,000 kgs 

II 2 

72 

90 

From 2,500,000 kgs. to 3,000,000 kgs. . 

120 

78 

1 uS 

i 

» 2,000,000 )) 2,500,000 )) ... 

124 

82 

! 102 

» 1,500,000 « » 2,000,000 » ... 

136 

90 

112 

» 1,000,000 » » 1,500,000 » ... 

152 

91 

124 

Under 1,000,000 kgs 

236 

122 

I'O 


We see that the individual differences are greater among the sn 
dailies, and this is generally true. 
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In these directions the dairy ^atistics have had particular importance, 
gsthc) have shown the individual dairies their special faults and have in- 
cited them to emulate those more advanced. 


§ 4. Export of the butter of the co-operative dairies. 

The total export of Danish dairy produce in 1913 amounted to 
000,000 cT. Of this 22 , 5 CiO,ood cr. represented milk and cream exported 
"^ Germany, and 200,000,006 crs. butter, altogether about 91,000,000 kgs. 
Bv far the largest proportion of butter, as is shown in the following table, 
iv^as shipped to Great Britain : 

Export of Danish Butter [in “Dritieki’' oj 100 ki‘s). 


1513 1912 1911 


i 812,867 ( 752,575 j 797,550 i 811,426 
I 42,928 i 31,333 I 17.887 7,425 

i 12,408 I 27.124 j 39,050 25,950 

I 2,229 I 2,031 j 

j 468 ' 66g I 

I 870,900 ; 813,732 j 855,870 855.085 


To 


Great Britain 

Atistiia-Hungary 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Other Countries 

Total . . . 


For easier sale on the British Market most of the Danish butter is 
packldin ••DrUteln" of lookgs. net. A small quantity (about 1,000,000 kgs. 
m ion is exported in boxes, principally to England, and a somevvhat 
moreiiortant quantity (in 1913 about 3, 000, 000 kgs.) in air tight packages 
to many difierant, especially oversea, countries. 

Danish butter has a firm place on the f 

c“:^t D^xpr is s: 

amount is produced every week throng 0 inferior goods. The 

product it is also less afiected tradesmen has become 

butter also, thanks to the efficiency ot dairies purchase Danish 

universally known in England, so that even lush dames pwena 
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butter to supplement their own production and retain their customers 
during the season when they themselves are not in a position to sun^t 
them, ^ 

The Danish exporters have keen competitors in the large EngHsii im 
porters, and since Danish butter is often utilised by the retail dealers as an 
advertisement and sold without a profit, the middlemen's profit is geneiaUv 
reduced to a minimum, so that the dairies receive a very high price lor tlieit 
butter in comparison with the retail price in England. 

The butter is generally sold f . o. b. at the Copenhagen Quotation, which 
accordingly, is of extremely great importance. It is fixed on the Copen- 
. hagen Exchange by a Butter Quotation Committee composed of wholesale 
butter merchants, For some years also farmers were represented on this 
committee, but this is no longer the case. The farmers have now their own 
quotations. 

This matter of quotations for years presented serious difficulties, The 
quotation did not correspond with the prices actually paid, since the com- 
petition among the purchasers led to the pa5rment of overprices, in which 
the dairy managers had a great interest, since a part of their income 
depended upon the overprices received. In reality, the effect was to lower 
the quotation. Repeated attempts were made to remedy the evil, by including 
the overprice, but every time the inclusion was treated as a real rise in 
price and as such charged against the buyers, while the overprices continued 
to exist. These unjustified and disproportionate increases in price excited 
great dissatisfaction in England. At one time the English merchants quite 
ceased to buy at Copenhagen quotations, so that these were for a time quite 
disregarded. 

Another result of the system of overprices was that the individual dair- 
ies could not leam from the quotation the real ordinary price of butter, 
which weakened their position in regard to the buyers. On their part, 
also, the farmers considered the overprices as a menace for the quality of the 
butter, since these overprices were nominally only paid for specially fine 
butter, whilst in fact they were everywhere general. 

In order to provide a sort of check on the purchases of butter and oti 
the prices paid, weekly returns now began to be made of the prices received 
by each of the dairies and from these the price of fine butter was estimated. 
These butter price statistical returns, as they were called, were first started 
by the farmers' unions in 1894, but soon afterwards were imitated and 
extended by the newly founded dairy unions ; these at first undertook 
the work each in its own district, but when they had united in a common 
association they established a common butter price statistical office for the 
whole country. In 1903 the work was entrusted to the Dairy Statistics 
Office. 

Attempts were made to regulate the matter of quotations by means of 
various reforms, a continual endeavour being made to increase the influence 
of the farmers in establishing the quotations. But there was, however, no 
success in introducii^ a scientific basis. The quotation, on account of 
the overprice, continued low and unstable. In 1912 all co-operation between 
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farm^ and the wholesale dealers in this field came to an end. The 
farmers started t h ei r own (juotatiom So there are nnw * a.* 

the wholesale ^aleis, estabUshed in aca.rdance with 

i„tbe trade conditions England, and that of the farmers, which k S 
on the information flinched by the butter price statistical rrtim^a d 
to the prices asked and received. rregara 

This anangement has proved successful, for the two quotations do not 
differ greatiy and complete and correct each other, so that a continual n- 
crease in the overprices is prevented. 

Another danger by which the position of Danish butter in the l^igHsh 
jnarket was threatened was theDanish transit trade in butter from Sweden 
f inland and Sibena. where Danish merchants have established an inniortant 
batter industry. This butter, which was less uniform and of considerably 
inferior quality, was often sold in Kngiand as Danish butter or in any case 
50 considered by the purchasers and iu this way the reputation of Danish 
butter suffered. 

This excited the wish for a common national trademark for all Danish 
butter. However the fear of damaging the profitable transit trade prevented 
legislation to that effect, and so for a long time the realisation of the idea wiis 
postponed. Finally an indirect means of realising the desire was found, indeed, 
with the help of the existing laws, as a single dairy requested authorisation 
to use a trademark and then gave other dairies the right to use it, while at 
the same time they bound themselves to take legal measures against any 
iiuauthorized use of it. On this basis the " Butter Trade Mark Union of 
Danish Dairies” was founded in 1900, and in a few years it included all 
the co-operative dairies. The butter trade mark, called Lurnmerkc, consists 
of four old Scandinavian battle trumpets [Lur] interlaced. The merchants 
showed themselves favourable to this arrangement, which had been carried 
out voluntarily. It became also evident that the trademark had a good effect 
on the sale in England and as a result of a few prosecutions, the utiauthoriz- 
ed use of the trademark was put a stop to. It was therefore desired to ob- 
tain a more sure position for the trademark in Denmark and greater am- 
sideration for it abroad, by getting legal sanction for it and placing it to a 
greater degree under the protection of the Governmejit. By the Taw of 
March 30th., 1906, on trade in agricultural produce audits exportation, the 
Lumaerke was imposed as the common legal trademark for the country 
for all Danish butter and by the Law of 1911 on the trade in foreign butter 
and agricultural produce its position was still better assured, it being 
prohibited to export butter except under this trademark. 

Finally in 1912 it was officially recognised in England, through the action 
of the Danish Department for Agriculture, as the common trademark for 
Denmark, and efforts are now being made to give it similar protection in 
other countries and also to obtain international recognition of this kind 
of national trademarks. 

.There is no doubt that the Liifwarke is very important, and the idea 
has been adopted in other countries ; so Sweden has the Rimenmarke for 
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Swedish butter and 
butter, 

Considerable difficulties were put in the way of the export of buttei K 
the English Butter and Margarine Act of 1907, Section 5 of which forh / 
the import and sale of butter containing more than 16 % water and ! 
fines and provided for the confiscation of all the butter bearing the sa 
trademark in case of contravention. Attempt was first made to induce aj 
the dairies to make their butter conform exactly with the req^enients oj 
the English law, since the Dairy Managers’ Union strongly desired to aveid 
legal compulsion. But as the object could not be attained in this way the 
Eaw of X911, in accordance with the joint desire of the dairy unions and the 
managers’ unions, forbade under pain of fines the export of butter contain- 
ing more than 16 % water, and the use of the Lurmarke for such butter 

The Department of Agriculture can, on the recommendation of the Cen- 
tral Dairy Organization, order those dairies that desire to be authorized to 
use the Lumcerke to enter their butter for the butter competitions organ- 
ised in accordance with the law by the agricultural experiment laboratorie 
and for the shows instituted by the dairy organizations. 

Most of the export is in the hands of Danish wholesale butter merchants 
and British wholesale importers, but the Butter Export Unions also ex|x3it 
considerably ; as we have mentioned, six of them at the beginning of igiy 
with an annual sale of about 43,000,000 crowns, ex^wrted about one fifth of 
the total amount of butter exported. That these Unions have not increased 
more largely is due to the keen competition between the wholesale dealers 
and the English buyers, which considerably reduced the middlemen’s pro- 
fits, and thereby made the existence of such export unions less necessarv-. 
For all that, these unions are very important, since they serve to increase 
competition and especially in recent years have they been of no less importance 
in the matter of the quotation problem, as they have supported the fanners’ 
quotation, which is usually a little higher than that of the wholesale dealers. 
The export unions have been guided in their purchases by the farmers’ 
quotations and thereby have compelled the wholesale dealers to follow the 
example, if not formally, yet generally virtually, through a supplementary 
adjustment of the difference between the wholesale dealers’ quotation and 
that of the Statistical Committee. Moreover, they have supplied the quota- 
tion committee with information in regard to the conditions of the market 
and contribute to make the quotations as reliable as possible. 

Hence it comes that the export unions seem to provide the most 
effectual means for obtaining payments really in accordance with the quality 
of the butter, which would be of the greatest importance for the production 
of butter. In the present conditions of the butter trade, these unions arc 
certainly of the greatest importance in this connection. 


Ireland has introduced an old Irish emblem 


Irisli 



CO-OPERATIVE DaIRIKS 


IBE 


• , . DAIRIES from 

SOCIAl, AN» EOTCATIOXAl. POIM- OF VIBW 


The co-operative dairies have raised the orire nf k .. t , 
irmers by between 40 and 6o ore per kg. I„ tL simple facUs the key to 
in understandmg then economic and social importance. This difl'ermice 
npnce essted, at the beginning of the ten years 1880-1890, betwe , he 
intter of the large landowners and that of the peasants. The co-operative 
Ijirieshave cansedthe Terence to disappear, not only by maktog the 
Igeiants butter as good as that of the large landouners, but it was seen 
ibout the middle of the period 1890-1900 at the shows, that the butter of 
le cooperative societies was superioi in quality, and 011 the market there 
tas a corresponding difference in prices in favour of the co-operative dairies 
At the ^me time, ttere was a large reduction in the mnnber of estate dairies 
vhich is the best proof of the economic superiority of the co-operative 
dairies, and shows that they have taken the leading position in the field 
Df dairying. 

It was necessary to eliminate the above difference of price in order 
that the peasants might advantageously combine with those largelandowiiers 
R-ho were now abandoning the cultivation and sale of grain for stock-raising 
and the sale of dairy produce and it would not be wrong attribute to the 
co-operative dairies the principal merit of the progress realised by Banish 
a^ricuUure in recent years. This progress might be amsidered from var- 
ious sides ; its best results are seen in the immense increase of the agri- 
cultural exports, which has been one of its effects. 

The excess of exports over im]x)rts of butter, together with milk and 
cream, calculated, according to the proportion of bntter-fat contained, as 
if they had been converted into butter, was as follows : 


Millions Millions 


Year 

of 

kilograms 

of 

crowns 

Average 1881-1885 , . . 

. . . . II.8 

22,6 

» 1886-1890 . . . 

.... 24.4 

434 

» 1891-1895 . . . 

.... 37,8 

<i 9-3 

)> 1896-1900 . . . 

. . . . 51-7 

98,0 

fl 1901-1905 . . . 

.... 74.8 

136,4 

» 1906-1910 . . . 

. . . . 86.5 

176.6 

191T 

.... 94.6 

203.1 

1912 

.... 92.9 

207.4 

1913 

. , , , 98.6 

2170 
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.vi^orts over imports in the 30 years sinct the i 
Thus the excess . W increased tenfold, a result due 

tioduction of fast place it is to be attributed tot. 


1881 . .. ■ 
1888, . . • 
1893 . • • 

1898 . ■ • 
1903 ■ 
1909 - . • 

1914 


898,790 

954>25 o 

1,011,098 

1,067,265 

1,089.073 

1,281,974 

1,310,268 


■ ■ 

i- the improvement in the quality oitlJ 

Of still greater importance ^together with more nutiitiJ 

stock which giadu-ally took p • ^ i„,„asc(t .« « J 

S' r-i; .. “ h 

I750 kgs. in 1888 to there has been an increa»g«.j 

Finally, 't ^ butter in the country, which, l.ta« 

marganne m place of the 

The export of pig-meat was . jjiiHons 


Average 1881-1885 

» 1891-1895 

» 1901-19^5 

» 1906-19^0 

1911 

1912 

1913 


27.4 

41.6 

71.7 

100.2 
1 19.9 
145.0 

160.3 


It has thus increased sixfold. . ,_^ip„ductionandtheim»«:< 

show that this loduce. and that the result is au m " J 

increasing export of J^jtnral produce over impo.ts ot 

large excess of exports of agn.nu 
tural produce. 
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,ccss ol Exports over Inserts compared mth the Excess 0/ I>„ports 
over Exports, of the Principal Classes of A«riculluml Proditce and 
jmculiural RequiremetUs, 


of Exports over Imports Excess of Imports over Eri»rts 


Food I 

Stuffs I Cattle 

of Food ' Cereals 

n,!""' Staff. Fc* 


^^llions of crowns. 


,gSi-85 (average) . . | 49.8 29.4 ^ 5-3 3.1 ; 5-5 7.).6 


[S86-90 34-5 , <j 3-7 5-8 : 10,3 ; 13.4 6,3 74.0 

1891-95 I 33-4 i 105.4 ^ 4.6 : 24.8 15,5 7,1 ^ 9t,.o 

[g^^iyoo I I 9'2 ■ 161.8 ; 4.1 ; 46.4 ^ 19.8 4.8 1 13.1 

[poi'Oj ; 28.4 ; 229.2 4.1 ; 61.2 39.0 10.4 151,1 

,906-10 I 35-1 297'8 ' 7.1 ■ 77 -S 57-7 187.9 

i 50.1 I 359.4 : II.2 78.7 61.7 17,4 262.9 

1912 . i 45-7 : 402.5 ■ 15.4 101.3 : 75-8 22.2 26., .3 

_ I 58.7 ■ 427,1 ; 12.8 101,7 ; 82.3 21.8 292.8 


If the co-operative dairies have been of eiiuntious economic importance 
[or Denmark, this, considered from another point of vievt , is only a proof 
that they have accomplished their social work brilliantly. For this pro- 
cess of agriculture and agricultural ex]:)ortation only became itossible 
through the association of the co-operative dailies with the co-opeiative 
3rganizations, which resulted in the small producers — the great mass 
oAhe rural population — sharing in the advantages of the large farmers, 
and that in a country and at a time when this had become for tlie 
small farmers in the most literal sense a condition of their existence. 

How far this might have happened under other conditions, is ])crhaps 
still open to discussion; it is at any rate certain that the dairies worked 
in common [Faellesmejeriene) would have required a considerable lime 
to bring about the change, and duiing this period of transition there 
would have been a crisis that would have made Danish agriculture languish 
and would have been fatal for the sma.ll farmers. Indeed the co-oi>erative 
dairies could not prevent rural land falling in price, as a result o t le owa 
prices of grain, but they protected the farmers, and particularly the 
small holders, from the baneful consequences, as they leudered iKfss- 
ible a kind of production, for which the economic return 0 t u. soi w as 
of somewhat less importance and livestock improvement aiu ^ 
plaj^ed the most important part ; so that the fall m price 0 ^ ' 

ffleaut no corresponding decrease of income for the farmer , on e 
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in the case of the very small farmers, it tended to increase. The proor^j 
which the co-operative dairies brought? about both in respect to dairying ^ 
to agriculture generally, and which still further extended and secured tl! 
position the small Danish farmers had obtained, could have been rea^ 
under no other system, for it was for the most part the result oi 
collaboration between the co-operative dairies, such as cannot be imaging 
among competitive undertakings, or was based on relations of confident 
between the dairy and its suppliers such as private business undertaking, 
cannot create. 

To this it must be added that the co-operative dairies played aa in 
portant part as precursors and examples for the numerous co-operatm 
associations formed in other spheres, sometimes also giving them direct 
support ; we must specially mention in this connection the co-operativ{ 
bacon factories and feeding-stulis societies. 

Hence the co-operative dairies may claim the chief merit for the fact 
that the small farmers w^ere placed in a position to obtain also in other 
departments the economic and technical advantages enjoyed by the iaiof 
farmers working on industrial lines. 

From the social point of view, the co-operative dairies have contribnied 
directly and indirectly to protect the numerous class of small farmers against 
a disastrous crisis, and assure their economic independence andcomparatirc 
welfare. At the same time the progress accomplished has been so grest 
that the smaller farmers in the future will have a prominent position no; 
only in agriculture but in industry and social life generally. 

In this last field it is not the least merit of the co-operative dairies that 
in common with other associations, they have done much useful education 
work among the country population. Through the claims the co-operativi 
societies makes on the intelligence and capacity of the population, the; 
have become an educational factor of the first importance, as well as b;. 
the fact that they encourage the population to associate voluntaiily 
and effectively and submit to a common organization. In this respect, the 
co-operative movement is certainly in close relations of mutual influence with 
the educational theory that has found expression in the Danish popular high 
schools and agricultural schools. Both these classes of schools for youy? 
men are based substantially on a the same principle, and attempt to realise 
the twofold object of raising the moral and religious tone and increasing 
the vitality of the people, and also of developing their intellectual and 
technical capacity. To these schools is due a great deal of the merit that 
the co operative movement has developed so rapidly and so brilliantly, as 
they provided the educational foundation, but, on the other hand, the co- 
operative movement has been one of the principal causes of the desire for 
education which has made itself in the Danish country population, and is 
apparent in the increasing number of young men who enter the high 
schools every year. 
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AGRICULTURAI. LABOURERS’ TRADE UNIONS ACCORDING 
TO A RECENT PUBLICATION. 


On the eve of the outbreak of the European war, Mans. A. vSouchon 
professor of Law in the University of Paris, published an in),])ortant 
woik entitled La crise de la main d’ oeuvre a^ricolc en France (i vol. gr. 
inSvo., pp. 552, Paris, Artur Rousseau, 1914). 

This work, to the preparation of which much time was devoted, was 
doubly important, because M. Souchon had for a long time directed the 
studies of his pupils into the sam.e channel. From this many interesting essays 
resulted, for instance that entitled La frotection legal des ouvriers de I’agri- 
culim Uatienne (Paris, 1913) by M. Leon Audoly, M. Souchon ’shook utilises 
and condenses all previous works on the subject, thus dispensing the student 
from the necessity of consulting them, though the author never fails to give 
the names of his authorities. He gives a complete summary of the condi- 
tion of the question on the eve of the European war, i.e. just at the moment 
when this question must be considered as entering upon a new phase. 

M. Souchon’s work is in four parts; mral depopulation, agricul- 
tural strikes, the life of agricultural labourers, and their protection by law. 
We shall here speak only of trade unions among agricultural labourers. 


•§ I. Woodcutters’ syndicates. 


Till the end of the 19th century the question of trade tmioiis had 
never arisen among French agricultural labourers, and it seemed improbable 
that it would ever arise, because these labourers were isolated from (me 
another, leading the same life as their employer, working with him aiid eating 
at his table. It was among the woodcutters of the central parts of Prance 
that the question first attracted attention. The position o t e^* 
cutters seems to be somew'hat peculiar. According to i ons. v iucion 
they are only employed in the woods for a part of the year, uni e lose 
of other districts, for instance the Cote d Or and the Vosges, 
months of November and December they are occupied in felhng trees, 
and for a fortnight in spring in barking them. This trade not being exe - 
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dsed continuously, a woodcutter must Jiave other means of support, He = 
generally also an agricultural labourer. But in some woods especiallv 
those of Cher, factory hands or village tradesmen out of work are some- 
times employed, not however by the proprietors, but by dealers in wood ^ 
middlemen who date their origin from the later years of the Sccori 
Empire. Labour contracts between these dealers and the woodcutters are 
made after a special form according to an ancient custom. The eniploven 
do not select their workmen, but the dealers make known in the neighboating 
villages the day on which the wood-cutting is to begin, and at the appoint 
ed time workmen from the neighbourhood present themselves and iiiquirt 
what wages are to be paid These are always task-wages, and as soon as 
the amount is stated by tbe dealers anyone may come and set to work 
claiming his share of payment at the end. 

Now, as M. Souchon remarks, this plan may easily give rise to disputes. 
In the first place the woodcutters have a confused idea that the forest is 
their property by a sort of natural right, and in the powders delegated by the 
proprietors to the dealers, they are disposed to see an encroachment on 
their rights. Besides this, the character of middleman assumed by the 
dealers is not calculated to attract the sympathies of the workmen. LastK, 
the labour in common brings together many men of different ideas anion^ 
whom there are often factory workers already familiar with the syndicalist 
movement, thus adding to the causes of agitation. 

Tow^ards 1891 there w^as a considerable depreciation of wages, due in the 
first place to the great number of dealers and the consequent competition 
which obliged them to pay high prices to the proprietors and to recoup 
themselves by economising in wages. In tbe second place there was 
demand ior wood, owing to various causes, but chiefly to the decline of 
merchant shipping and the substitution of iron for wood in naval constnict- 
ion. With regard to wood for burning, its consumption was reduced 
through the competition in new appliances in which coal was used. 

The insufficiency of wages led to strikes, the first of which were not 
planned by any pre-existing organisation, but during the cessation of work 
syndicates were constituted. In June, 1892, fifty syndicates in the depart- 
ment of Cher alone met in a congress, and claimed to jepiesent more than 
6,000 workmen. In the course of two seasons, 1891-92 and 1892-03, the 
workmen succeeded in having their wages nearly doubled. 

The agitation spread to Nievre in 1892 ad there also resulted in the con- 
stitution of syndicates. 

But here the movement stopped, for reasons well explained by Sou- 
chon. Of these, the first was the very result obtained, so far beyond 
the highest hopes that the workmen did not see the necessity of 
continuing to belong to associations which seemed to have no further 
object. Besides, the syndicates had enemies even among the woodcutter.?, 
who made an active propaganda against them, encouraged by the prop- 
rietors. At first the difficulties directly affecting the dealers in wood 
seemed to have no interest for the proprietors, but they soon perceived 
that the strikes would naturally increase the cost of cutting the wood und 
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^ diminish the offers of the dealers, while the syndicates of woodcutters 
jd proclaimed their intention to extend their demands to all agricultural 
This was enough to cause much uneasiness and to evoke a desire 
,I self defence But soon the syndicates had difficulties from within with 
^aid to subscriptions. In summer when the workmen w ere no longer in 
^ forest they neglected to pay their quota, and when the season came 
iiind again they found it hard to pay up their arrears. 

Thus the syndicates rapidly disappeared, but in 1902 under the auspices 
the General Ubour Confederation, the Labour Kxchange of Bonrges 
ganised a congress of woodcutters at which the foundation was laid of a 
(itmal Federation of Labourers on the Land. At present this federation com- 
ises 170 syndicates, of which the greater number belong to the central 
rests (66 in Cher, 26 in Kievre, 15 in Indre, 15 in Yonne, 14 in AUier). 
lere are also groups belonging to the federation in the most widely 
3arated districts, and except Morvan and the Vosges, there are few forest 
5tricts unrepresented. 

The woodcutters’ syndicates acted not only through strikes but also 
ed to work by appealing to the force of the law and by the extension of 
-operation, but M. Souchon believes that these efforts were merely sec ind- 
\\ They sought legal intervention to secure the extension of the laws 
>pecting the labour of women and children to agriculture, to claim for 
wurers in the State forests the application of the din^rees of the nth 
:tnber, 1899, respecting State contractors, and to obtain the appointment of 
ricultural exjierts. The syndicates have often demanded that the State 
ould manage its own forests directly through its own agents, the exclusion 
i dealers iacilitating the iormatrou of co-operative societies of wood- 
iitteis. The woodcutters’ syndicates have in fact taken u]) the question 
)f co-operation, and in 1905 at their annual congress, they drew up a vast 
irogramme of co-operation for consumption and for production on a 
)asis of communism. Scuchon considers that hitherto the results have 
)een very small. With regard to consumers’ co-operation he refers to the 
h:Uernelle of La Guerche, and the France BUcheronne of Jussy-le-Cliaudrier. 
.Is to production, only one interesting effort has been made, that of the 
fyudicate of Chateameuf-Vabde-Bargis in Xievre. 

Every year collective contracts are drawn up in the following manner. 
Three or four months before the wood-cutting begins the syndicates send 
ielegates to their various districts to bring back a list of prices for all the 
sork to be done. This list is examined by the bureau of the syndicate and 
^n-es to fix a tariff, but each group has its own tariff according to the 
iifferences in labour conditions. 

These tariffs arc made known to those concerned by means of placards, 
nsertion in the local papers or notifications to proprietois, among whom the 
’tate is included. Dealers are thus informed of the claims of the workmen 
Ware purchasing standing trees from private individuals or sending in a 
•ender at a public auction. Wlien the time has come to set to woik the 
‘^ployers make their offers, usually lower than the tariff of the syndicate, 
to a discussion more or less prolonged, a collective agreement is made, the 
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clauses of which are not generally confined to the promises made byti 
dealers of a fixed sum for each job. The syndicate is accepted as the contract, 
ing party with whom to treat for the execution of the work, and with whos< 
delegates the measurements must be made. Sometimes the syndicate evej 
undertakes the responsibility for certain malpractices, such as the felling o 
trees that ought to be left untouched, or the encroaching on adjoining 
property. 

Souchon also shows that the obl^ations of employers are often ver^ 
heavy. For instance the syndicates desire to have none but their own 
bers in the forest. But as we have seen, the wood-cutting is open to at 
comers so that the dealers cannot be required to exclude non-syndicalisfe 
But it is pointed out that the increase of wages being due to the effort 
of the association it would be unjust that workmen who have giveij 
it no assistance should share the advantages. Therefore the dealers mysis 
pay the non-syndicalist according to a lower tariff and hand over the differ, 
rence to the syndicate. The amount thus saved is usually considerable: 
often rising to 15 per cent, of the wages, and imposing on non-syndicalists 
a heavy fine, the prospect of which is an indirect method of recruiting. 

The incontestable effect of the action of the workmen in raising 
wages could not continue unchecked. 

In the first place it shortened the forest season. Formerly there 
was work for the woodcutter in the forest for two months of each year, 
but for the last fifteen years there has been w^ork only for four or five week; 
because the time occupied in cutting down trees is now in many place; 
reduced by one half. One reason for this is that the high wages attrad 
a larger number of workmen and the work is therefore finished sooner, anc 
another reason is that the cutting takes place less frequently. Wlien tht 
forests of Central France belonged to individuals the trees were cut dowi 
about every 15 years, now the period tends to be prolonged to 20 and 2: 
years. Thus the diminution of work for wood-cutters, though no doub' 
partly* caused by economic conditions affecting the price of ^vood, is ak 
owing to the action of the syndicates in raising the cost of labour. 

The business of barking the trees, which yields to woodcutters th 
highest w'ages, is in somewhat the same condition. Twenty years ago al 
the proprietors dealt in bark, but of late the price of oak bark ha 
continually diminished, chiefly because of industrial changes w hich hav 
introduced new methods of tanning. Owing to the exactions of th 
syndicates the bark trade now yields no profit, and the proprietors ar 
giving it up. 

The syndicates try to exclude women and children from work in Ih 
woods. Formerly the woodcutter was aided by his family in accessor 
tasks. But as the demand for adult male lab^aur was thus lessened, an 
a lowering of wages was likely to follow, the trade unions naturally oppose 
the custom, but could not abolish it without provoking much reci iminatio 
and introducing changes often burdensome to the famihes. 

At length the associations of working men found themselves oppose 
by strongly organised unions of employers such as the Syndicat du Cenb 
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judthe Syndicat des proprietaim du Nw^rnni, ,-k j „ 

ae first, dating from 1903, compWftwLr 7 , ^ 

strict near the junction of the Allier and the T f ^ ^ wooded 

length. Here the syndicate T^rbeen 

[^use a conflict with it would deprive the iiLhiAnt- ‘ 

,„d °^em to leaw their honres. It has used'its power sv^nSy 
,„d has obtanred considerable results. Unlike other districts' for ii we 
Mme, It refuses agreements with the workmen. Its obj ct is o Z 
the dealers the m^ns of drctatrng reasonable terms compelling them if 
„ee(hul to act wrth the energy indispensable m the mtereits of the work 
fthth this view the syndicate has taken as a basis the wages of iQoy not 
rttemptmg to p back on the increase then obtained, but merely to arrest 
a rise. But it has not adopted a uniform tariff, because the work has mauv 
liSerent aspects, according to the situation of the woods and the age of 
the trees. Every year in the month of June the proprietors send to tlie 
secretary of the syndicate a list of the woods which they propose to cut down 
ill the autumn. A commission composv.‘d of proprietors and dealers visits 
the woods named, and fixes the amount of the \^aages for eiicJi kind of ^v<^^k 
The sindicate meets at the end of August and sanctions the tarifi \\liich 
must not again be altered, and must be accepted proprietors workiiig 
on their own account. If a proprietor should sell his tru-es lie must insert 
a clause in his contract obliging the buyer to have work done at this 


rate, with heavy fines in case of breach of contract. The projirietors, foresee- 
ingthat w^orkmen maybe tempted to boycott a certain wood in order to frigh- 
ten the owner and detach him from the association, replv in anticipation 
by an affirmation of solidarity among themselves ! “ vShould the trees which 


are to be felled remain standing after the 15th Febniary through the refusal 
of the woodcutters to accept the tariff of the commissioners on the terms 
of the syndicates, no work shall be begun the following autumn within a 
radius of 4 or 5 kilometres from that wood till the felling is begun and going 
actively forward. It may be added that withm its own sphen' the Syndicat 
du Centre seems to have acquired control over the forces of the workmen 
and to have imposed its will upon them within certain limits. 

The Syndicat des 'proprietaires du Nivernais has its headcpiarters at 
Severs. It comprises a ceilain number of sections, the limits of which 
are determined by uniformity of cultivation, each section being iiukqjcn- 
dent of the others. Kach may fix within its own liniits the wc.gcs to be 
paid each season. Above them is a council of five members, to wdiich may 
be added all the presidents of sections, with the duty of guiding concerted 
action. This syndicate has one function which is extending and grow- 
ing stronger, that, namely, of ensuring advances of money to those oi its 
members who may be in need. To facilitate this it has founded a mutual 
credit bank, and it is planning co-operative societies for the sale of b>rest 
produce. The object of the mutual credit society is to lend iiioney to its 
inembers under the ordinary conditions of agrieultiiral credit, ihe co-o])er- 
fiitive societies for cultivation and sale have some curioii s regulations. 1 hey 
give to every member “ the right to bring to the societies either the 
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standing trees or the pro dace. ” The ^co-operative socities may woit on 
their own account or sell to a dealer. To the proprietors an immediate price 
is guaranteed when they have not been able to have the trees felled. 


M. Souchon has also given particulars of two other branches of the 
wood-cutting industry, that of the making of hoops for casks, the kuil- 
lard, and that of the resinard or collecting of resin. 

The hoops are made fiom chestnut-wood and associated with this ocoiv 
pation is that of the cutting of stakes of all kinds for vines, etc. The priri- 
cipal centre of this work is in Haute- Vienne, Dordogne and Corrcze espec- 
ially in the districts of Saint-Vrieix and Nontron. There are about 2,5% 
men employed, and these, as in the woods of Kievre and Cher, work in the 
fields as well as in the forests where they spend about eight months of the 
year (from October to June). 

Increasing difficulties hamper this industry. First ravages of the 
phylloxera diminished the demand for casks ; next, iron hoops were 
introduced which last four times as long as those of w^ood. A lowcrkg 
in wages follow^cd and led to the formation of workmen’s syndicates of 
which there are now more than 150 divided into tw-elve groups. These syn- 
dicates are not independent of each other, but form the Union onvnm 
des chambres syndtcales des jeuillardiers de la region de Saini-Yrieix d dnCin- 
tre. Since 1900, they have succeeded in raismg wages 40 to 50 per cent. They 
also include in their scheme a benefit system. In IQ07 the syndicate of Saint- 
Yrieix, notwithstanding very precarious resources, promised a sum of 15 francs 
with an addition of three francs for each of his children to any member whose 
habitation had been destroyed by fire. Also to the demands of these syndi- 
cates is due the establishment of a council of experts in the district ofSaint- 
Yrieix. We shall now describe some attempts at co-operative prodaetion. 


The condition of the resin collectors in the vast pine forests of Landes is 
very different. Besides their employment in the forests for the greater port 
of the year, namely, from February to October, they have other sources el 
gain, one being small agricultural holdings, sometimes as proprietors, sen;?- 
times as tenants, generally as metayers. To understand their econoiiiw 
situation, w-e must be acquainted with the amount of their wages and the 
proportion of the produce to which they are entitled if metayers. Accend- 
ing to M. Souchon, their condition in 1906 before the first strikes wa? as 
follows. 

The resin season may produce about 6co francs, to which must be added 
wages averaging from 3 francs to 3.50 per day during the thiee months 
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(a coast r^ion to the north of the department caandesTtL'cranSan^ 
(partof ther«m forest farthest inland) and the Born (a arast regtan to ^ 
^uthof the department of Baades). In the last two districts the custommv 
„le IS equal division with only a small payment in kind of the part o^ 
tliemetayer. In the Marensin the metayerusually receives inorethanhalfof 
certain products Sometim^ this is three-fifths, sometimes three-quarters 
sometimes two-thirds of the crop of wheat, maize, beans or orts and 
the profit ansing from cattle i: alone divided equally 

Thus taken altogether, the condition of the resin-workers even 
before 1906, was preferable in a great degree to that of the woodcutters 
of Xievres and Cher. 

At the beginning of 1902, the price of resin, which up to that date had 
never exceeded 70 francs per hogshead, rose until it reached 120 francs in 
1906. For this advance there were several reasons. The wood of tlie 
Landes was in great demand for railway sleepers and for props for mines, so 
much so that proprietors cut down their trees, thereby causing a decrease 
in resin production. Prices rose also from a trust and from the increased 
use of turpentine and colophony. 

The dearness of resin raised a problem in the matter of wages. Those 
of the workmen who received half the profits gained considerably, while 
those who were paid by the job gained nothing, Thus arose complaints, 
strikes and the formation of syndicates. 

In 1885 there was some attempt to establish workmen’s clubs, and dur- 
ing the following twenty years occasionally and from various reasons such 
associations were formed, never, however, being more than of a temporary 
character. At the close of 1905, at Tit-et-Mixte in the Marensin, the first 
important syndicate was established. In 1906 aU the district and likewise 
that of Born followed the example thus given. At the beginning of 1907, at 
Morceux, a first congress of resin-workers was held, 32 associations being 
represented. From this congress arose the Federation des syndicats dc fer- 
miers^ mHayers, resiniers et parties similaires dc la Urre landaisc. Several 
claims were formulated by this congress. Its first claim was that of an 
equal division of produce between the proprietor and labourer, whatever 
might be the price of the resin, another was that proprietors should emi)loy 
only members of syndicates. 

Other demands were relative to the lands held by metayers who were 


also resin-workers. 

The congess required that at least when he had provided the labour the 
metayer should have ^j^oi the harvest in cereals, the whole of the fodder 
and half of the straw not necessary for use in the farm ; payment in kind 
to be replaced by a payment of 20 francs annually for small farms and 30 
francs for larger ; no day in future to be gratuitously given to the proprie- 
tor, and the work of the metayer on the farm to be strictly defined before 
being done. 

Such demands were certain to produce conflicts and in 1906 strikes 
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began. I^rom the end of 1907 throughout, the whole region collective contracts 
prevailed of which although the clauses were far from uniform, all had som? 
common featiires. To disentai^le them, there must be distinction 
between wages for the resin-work and payment by participation in the profit? 
of the farm. With regard to the first it seldom happened that the syndj. 
cates obtained without some reserve, an equal division of the profits of the 
resin-work. More frequently a special arrangement was made. It was 
understood that the shares should be equal up to a certain price, beyond 
which the share of the worker was to be reduced either to or to 
There are various other clauses in the greater number of agreements 
Thus, almost alw ays, we find the question of the carriage of the resin to 
the factory. Generally the expense of this carriage is equally divide dbeUeen 
the workman and the proprietor up to 1.50 fr. or 2fr. per hogshead ; beyond 
this price, the payment falls on the employer. Sometimes also the employ- 
er pays the total sum when the price has not been fixed, equal division 
being made only w hen it exceeds the above mentioned rate. Several syndic- 
ates have also obtained the right of planning for the work of the year from the 
month of December or at the furthest from January. Some have even 
exacted from the proprietors a promise to exclude all non-members of 
syndicates, but this is very rare, Und erthe conditions of agricultural tenure 
a difference is made with regard to the metayer who uses the proprietor’s 
team and one who does not. In the first case he receives half the profit ; 
in the second he receives three-quarters. In many instances there are 
clauses for the suppression of pa3mients in kind and for statute-labour to 
be replaced by payment in m.oney. 

In the majority of cases all the straw is required for the farm; ifthere 
should be a surplus, it is to be divided in the same' proportions as the wheat. 
Many contracts grant the metayers the wood used as fuel and sometimes 
even that for the working of their threshing-machines. 

The tendency to facilitate matters is undoubted, and according to 
M. Sonchon this is due both to the proprietors and to the resin-workers. Tliere 
are also mixed syndicates. The earliest of these, founded in iqoy, is called 
V Union syndicale des proprietaires et resiniers de la commune d'Ornsu- 
Laharie. Its success will be recognised in the fact of its having formed a 
pension fund of nearly 100 ,000 frs. from a light tax on every hogshead, Tbe 
proprietors of Onesse-Daharie have besides made ample concessions to theii 
workmen, for by the rules of their association the principle of equal division 
prevails in every case with only a small indemnity to proprietors foi 
supplying pots and hooks when the price of the hogs head exceeds 60 frs. 
At Soustons, soon after, there was founded the Societe co-operative et phil 
anthropique d capital et personnel variables. This is a true mixed syndicah 
since it announces that its aim is “ to safeguard all interests pertaining h 
the forests of the commune, and to facilitate the relations between the prop 
rietors and resin-workers, maintaining them in harmony together, " Th( 
conditions of wages are nearly such as we have described. 

The w^orkmen’ s federation however continues to exist, and its congresse; 
are regularly attended. At that held at Castets in December, 19^" 
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jgv^enteen adhering syndicates and 


Attend 

I workmen obtained numefous favLable chals h tte tL' 

,itk forests but their ambitions are not ySsfied 
.ringing all the woods of the district contrnira\ i.r n? ^ 

:;\nl To this the DepartCt 

, a reason that there are not sufficient workers nor suffidercmK 
„ccess. They say besides that the State would be much burdentl by 

ke necessary purchase of working materials (casks, pots hookr etc 1 
.d embarrassed m the sale of the resm which is injured by long keeptg 
State forests would be worked under contracts of considerable import: 
; which would be disadvantageous because of the many facilities offered 
;oinbination among buyers and the resulting loss tn tn. 


nee wmen womu oe uisauvautageous because of the many facilities offered 
,r combination among buyers and the resulting loss to the Treason 
te system »ould give only half the profits to the workmen, with wh di 
ley would probably be dissatisfied. 


§ 2 Vinedressers’ associations. 


Vine culture, after that of textile plants, has always been in France the 
ranch of agriculture most remunerative to the cultivator. 

Since the invasion of the phylloxera and the replanting of the vineyards, 
^quirements for successful culture have greatly increased, one, as an 
[Stance, being the use of sulphur and of sulphate. There is more "work to 
ijedone, and that the farm servants may not sufier in consequence many 
day labourers must also be employed. M, Souchon points out the distinction 
between work in vineyards and other work. 

The vineyard labourers have a hard time. They work from sunrise till 
iiinset with an interval of three hours for rest. This represents twelve 
Mrs per day at the beginning, becoming less however as the days shorten. 
Sundays are not exempt, and the only days of rest are those w^hen all w’ork 
$ prevented by rain. Some years ago time- wages were the rule, but 
luring the last seven or eight years attempts have been made to introduce 
ask-wages. The wages vary in character. Vinedressers strangers to a 
locality are in the first place lodged by the proprietor who employs them. 
Tlicy sleep in a loft on a little straw, but such meagre hospitality can 
scarcely be considered remuneration. Sometimes their travelling expenses 
aie paid and they are given their evening meal and wine. But their 
pajTuent is generally made in money. Women grape-cutters receive but 
half the sum paid to men, but the men are expected to carry the grapes. 

For both men and women payments differ with seasons, districts and 
fi'en vineyards, but on an average, men receive four francs per day and 
'foruen two francs per day, a rate which seems sufficient to allow of some 
saving by the recipients who for the greater part are mountaineers accustomed 
to lead a very frugal life. Yet they often spend much during their stay of 
:bree weeks or a month in the vineyards, and so have but little to take home. 
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The day labourers who live in the country and work there all the yea 
round are very difierently situated economically andsocjaliy according g 
they are or are not proprietors and according to the size of their boldingj 
Those who possess perhaps a bare hectare of land cannot have sue 
profit. Their crop is small from want of needful capital, and their wig 
impaired by bad cellarage. Always in need of money they sell at 
disadvantage. Sometimes also they are indebted to a neighbour for help ,- 
for the loan of a horse, or for implements. Therefore it is not surprisini 
to find in case of a strike that these small proprietors range themselve 
on the side of the workmen rather than on that of the employers. 

With a larger holding the situation is less difficult. The o^rner q 
a vineyard of two or three hectares generally owns a horse, which is to liji 
a source of much benefit. In a large number of cases, the proprieto 
shrinks from the expense of keeping a horse. When he has need of one h 
applies to his neighbours and pays relatively highly for the service render 
However, the holder of from two to three hectares is no longer obliged i 
work for others, and if he does so occasionally he is usually well paid. 

Other day labourers often remain connected with the same proptrt 
for months and even years but not continuously, for they are only called c 
when there is extra work to be done, M. Auge-Laribe, quoted by M. Soncho 
calculates that such a workman is generally employed 230 or 250 da 
annually. To them the careofthemore delicate workis entrusted. Thcmi 
are employed in pruning, grafting, sulphur and sulphate spraying of t! 
vines : the women at easier work, such as the tying-up of the vine shoot 
or, at the time of spraying, the re-filling of the cans. As the wome 
are so poorly paid, proprietors are often tempted to employ them instea 
of men. For this reason, the men protested energetically against the empio] 


ment of women and often succeeded in preventing it. 

Ordinarily, to get through the tasks allotted them more quickly, tl 
vinedressers unite in groups called hricoks led by a chief workman cake 
the mouss^gne. This collective work, like that of the woodmen m tl 
forests, has much aided the development of synfficates. 

The working hours of day labourers in the vineyards are short, ka 
seldom more than eight. Their wages kept constantly rising from 18; 
until the appearance of the phylloxera, and then from 1875 they began ■ 
go down, until in five or ten years they reached a proportion of about ; 
per cent., and they would have been lower still but for the exodus of maj 
of the workers. With the replanting of the vineyards better times can^ 
but no years have ever been comparable to those between 1850 and 107 
for prosperity. In 19OU and the years following there was another fa 1 
wages owing to the failure in demand. In April, 1903, hard frosts dest^'e 
the vintage of the year, and employers dismissed many of their worloaei 

while they abruptly cut down the wages for the others by 30 or 40 
In Herault M. Souchon believes that he is near the truth in stating | 
in 1013 the ordinary daily wages in winter were 2 fr. 50, and m 

from 2 fr. 50 to 3 fr. 50. ^ L 

that there are frequent intervals in vineyard work. Besides, the sou 
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f ' “ ^ '««ng the advan- 

jges of a completely country life, one of which is the profit made on pic 
,t poultry reanngjTheir rent too is high, being calculated bv M. Auge-harfbl 
,tan average of 80 to 120 frs lastly, the continual cidtivation of one 
land of crop IS prejudicial to the interests of the south through the risk 
„{ overproduction, and it is also one cause of the higher cost of 
jviug. Bread, for instance, is a much heavier item of expense to the 
^edresser m the south than in any other part of France 

On the 15th August, 1903, a first congress of vinedressers ard labourers 
leld at BeziMS comprised 31 syndicates. In the following Xovember the 
first strike of any importance was declared, and resulted much to the satis- 
faction of the workmen. In January, 1904, agitation increased, spreading 
(romHerault to Aube and Pyrenees-Orientales, and in April and Mav of the 
same year to Bouches-du- Rhone. According to the statistics 'of the 
Labour Office, more than 150 strikes of vinedressers took place between 
.November, ^.nd May, 1904, aftectiiig about 5^,000 strikers. From a 
strictly economic point of view the workmen obtained considerable advant- 
ages, of which the chief was an increase in wages. But it is difficult to 
known the exact importance of the results of the congress, because the 
movement has entirely failed as to unanimity in its requirements. N[. Auge- 
Laribe shows that usually the increase of wages varied, carrNung them 
towards what they were before the frosts, from 25 to 50 or even 
p centimes per day for the same number of hours or even for fewer hours. 
At Alontpellier and Arles the strikers seem to have been most successful, for 
in both these cities the proprietors engaged to pay at the rate of 0.50 per 
hour, and this afterwards cam.e to be the payment claimed by the syndi- 
cates. In Pyrenees-Orientales wages rose to 3 francs per day of six hours and 
3.50 frs. for a day of 7 hours which gives results equivalent to the tariff 
proposed by the syndicates with a few differences as to hours. 


In Aube where wages were always lower, the new yirices were generally 
2.50 francs per day or 35 to 40 centimes per hour. 

The question of wages was not the only one under consideration, — that 
of the evils resulting from the long intervals in the w ork of the \iii.eyards 
calling for special attention, and the syndicates proposed various plans as 
a remedy. They also proposed restrictions upon the employment of out- 
siders, of women and of children, and prohibition of extra hours and of work 
by the job, — ■ all with a view to retaining the work for themselves. But 
on these points success did not follow^ as in the case of day labour, and the 
little obtained was very incomplete. At first many agreed to the prohibition 
of women's work, except for the replenishing of the sulphur cans, and .some 
of the proprietors agreed to employ w orkmen of the commune. It was 
invariably specified that extra hours should be paid at the same rate as the 
daily work, a notable improvement, as proprietors had hitherto expected 
extra work on pressing occasions to be done either gratis or for a very small 
remuneration. 

Unhappily these good results were very precarious. At first the proprie- 
tors had been taken by surprise and they soon sought means of retalia- 


3 
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tion. The judicial forms stating the agreements were generally vei^ 
inexact, and a strike was seldom ended by a true collective contract 
Generally the workmen were satisfied with a written minute, trustitig fo] 
modifications to local usages, with nothing to show that the parties wen 
bound by any legal obligation. This proved to be the germ of new conflict, 
which were not slow to break out. 

A second cor^ress of southern workmen was held at Narbonne on thi 
13th, 15th and i6th August, 1904, At this congress 107 syndicates wen 
represented: 52 from Aude, 41 from Herault, ii from Pyrenees-Orientales 
and 3 from Bouches-du-Rh6ne. The members seemed very much struci 
by the diversity of claims and the results obtained since the las 
strikes. Without taking into account that the customs and economic con 
ditions are not identical in alj the vine-growing districts of the south th. 
congress laid down a uniform system of regulations for all. But while' 
this programme was far beyond the results already obtained it must be 
acknowledged that it was in great part a failure. Since the winter the 
demand for wine had been small and the proprietors felt the impossibility of 
employing many workmen under the conditions imposed upon them. And 
partly from necessity, partly in retaliation, they dismissed many of the 
workmen they had engaged, and left hundreds of day labourers without 
work. When they consented to re-engage them, it was at a lower rate. 

The question for the syndicalists was then to insure respect for the 
agreements already made, and to obtain new concessions, unaltaiiiahic 
without further struggles. So the question was put to the congress at 
Narbonne, whether the time had not come for a general strike of vine- 
dressers. The idea was approved, but referred to the Federal Coimoil 
which proclaimed the strike on December ist, 1904. 

It proved a failure, and was fatal to the prestige of syndicalism in 
the country districts of the south. A rapid diminution in the number of 
syndicates and syndicalists was soon observed. In 1904 th^ Vine 
dressers’ Federation comprised 145 members and 14,084 subscribers; the 
year 1905 closed with 157 syndicates and 5,551 members ; the year rgoO 
with 143 syndicates and 3,366 members, at the end of October, 1907, 
there were only 109 syndicates and 1,721 members. 

At the same time, the surviving organisations seemed to lose interest 
in the movement. We have seen that at the congress of Beziers in 1903, 31 
syndicates were represented, and at Narbonne 107 in the following year. 
At the congress of Perpignan in 1905 only 77 organisations were represented 
and this number fell in the following year to 56 at the congress of Arles. 
In 1907 at another congress of Beziers, the syndicates were still less active. 
Solittle zeal did they showtha t the time of meeting was put off and when con- 
vened for the 2nd and 3rd November only 43 syndicates were represented. 

According to M. Souchon, there are many reasons for the diminution of 
the syndicalist movement in the south since 1904, Some of these must be 
sought in the heart of the trade unions. Many of those who joined them at 
first were attracted by the excitement of strikes, and if these were brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion, it seemed to the men that syndicates could be 
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„ w the south of late years. When demand fell off labourers wer^reL 
needed. In prosperous seasons great care was taken of the vine-stocks and 
^ny improvements were tned, but when a crisis occurred the propri;tms 
reduced their general e^enses as far as possible, even at the riskof dinunish- 
iug production. At such times the labourers begin to understand that there 
,s no opposition of interests between their employers and themseh'es and 
they are more disposed to union, especially in the desire to combat fraud 
At the congress of Marbonne, one of the earliest, this question as debated* 
and since that time the workmen have more than once claimed the honour 
of having been among the first to opixjse fraudulent dealing. In iqos the 
sjTidicate of the small wine-growers of Beziers took the initiative in conven- 
ing another congress, to comprise not only wage-earners, but also vine-grow- 
ers of ail classes. About 40 workmen’s associations w ere represented and 
their delegates met together with those of syndicates of employers or mixed 
syndicates and of chambers of commerce and other civic organisations. The 
congress appointed a Disifict Committee for the Protection oj Vinc^rowers. 
Other similar committees, were nominated and the result was the Vine- 
growers’ General Co-operative Society mth branches in nearly every commune. 

This is an immense mixed syndicate, the object of which is “to study the 
interest of its members, whether economic or social, connected with vine- 
growing or agriculture. ” To attain this, appeal is made to all willing 
])ersons. It calls xipcm " each of its sections to establish and maintain 
among its members relations of friendship, dignity and mutual justice. ” 
It states that its aim is “to exercice a happy influence over the relations 
betw^een capital and labour, in the hope that the labourers w ill take into 
account the solidarity of the proprietors with regard to them. ” 

This confederation has had considerable success, and M. Souchon 
regards it as the chief cause of the decay of the original syndicalist 
movement. 

But other causes havecontributedtothesameresiilt. Southern workmen 


are less tempted by strikes, because much can be obtained without them. 
Since the increase in the price of wine many proprietors willingly pay their 
workmen 50 centimes j^er hour, a sum formerly regarded as a maximum, and 
there are often special indemnities, either on account of the high cost of 
living or for performing specially hard work. Another cause is that the small 
proprietors are rapidly increasing in numbers. Before the phylloxera crisis 
they were very numerous, but owdng to that calamity they ahuost entirely 
<lisappeared. 

In spite of the more systematic character of the new mode of cultiva- 
tion a labour conquest of the land was begun, but interrupted by the frost 
Rf 1903 and still more afterwards by a failure of demand. At the present 
time subdivision is reappearing. The employers are more energetic, and 
though they have no organisations comparable to those of th^ fore.st prop- 
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rietors described by Al. Souchon, yet more than once strikers have been met 
by a well concerted opposition. In igi 2 , at Ouveillan, in Aude, there ua« 
an attempted strike. The employers collected all the men who were will, 
ing to work, and formed them into strong gangs, thus frustrating all efforts 
at intimidation. Then they hired aU the habitations in the viHage as the 
leases expired , and succeeded in forcing the ringleaders to go away by refusing 
to take them as tenants. At Thegan-les- Beziers, in Herault, there were 
strike-breakers who went in succession to all the lauds abandoned by the : 
workmen. At Vauvert in Gard there is a company for mutual insurance 
against sabotage, which seems to have been the means of considerablv 
diminishing the number of acts of violence. At Marsillargues in the amndU^ ' 
sement of Montpellier harmony was restored through the constitution of a i 
co-operative society for the warehousing and sale of wines. All the work- 
men proprietors have an interest in joining it to secure a better sale of their 
produce, and they are thus withdrawn from the workmen’s syndicate which 
moreover does not admit any members of the co-operative society. Doubt- 
less, these are only isolated facts, but M. Souchon does not hesitate to 
regard them as symptomatic of a new era. 

Except in the south there are few syndicates of vinedressers. But 
in Marne some local syndicates arose in 1911, more especially at Hantoil- 
Hers and Cumieres ; and towards the close of the same year a Gmmi 
Syndicate of the Working Men of Marne united in itself all the existing 
organisations, and was about to increase their number. 

At a congress held at the end of 1912 at Cumieres 40 workmen’s associa- 
tions were represented, of which the total number of members was calculated 
at 1,400. Strikes soon arose, but they were neither numerous nor 
serious. In more than one place, without any cessation of w'ork, collective 
contracts were made, especially at Rilly and at Ay. In these agreements 
the workmen did not obtain all that they claimed: for instance they demanded 
equal wages for men and women, the abolition of piece-work, and a uniform 
rate of wages for the whole district. 

Nowhere have they obtained their full programme, but daily wages have 
been increased. For summer work, except for the vintage and certain 
particularly dehcate tasks, the usual rate, up to the last few years, was from 
3 francs to 3 francs 25 for men and 2 francs to 2 francs 50 for women. This 
rate has been more than once exceeded in new collective agreements. 

But M. Souchon does not beheve in a brilHant future for workmen ? 
syndicates in Marne, because the number of small proprietors is too large' 
in a department where 15,000 hectares are divided among 15,000 possess- 
ors. And if we remember that at least 3,000 hectares belong to large com- 
mercial houses which for several years have been making important 
acquisitions, the figures given must mean minute subdivision. 

The very small proprietors in Champagne at certain times have many 
grievances. The cost of cultivation is very high, rising when the crop is 
good to a minimum of from 3,500 fr. to 4,000 fr. per hectare, and often 
higher. But low prices and poor crops do not ensure the cultivator against 
a recurrence of this high rate. Now the vine is capricious and prices are 
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regulated by the higher branches of.«,:nnreree. Th.s condition of things leo 
iq02, to the creation of a Hderation des .y^tdicat, de la ChwLZ 
,vjth an official organ eiititled La Champagne Viticok. The aim of this 
federation was at first to check fraud, and to create district banks to help vine- 
growers who might be obliged to sell at a disadvantage. But it also seeks 
to promote 1 entente coidiale through trade by sending a commission at 
least a week before the vintage to treat with buyers as to the price of the 
crops. ^ this commission is to be composed of one delegate for every large 
^-rop. " In this there is the germ of a combine of a sort treating with the 
large houses on terns of equality, and ending tlieir economic predominance 
ill buying, but hitherto the attempts at negotiation in order to arrive at 
a collective agreement have met with but little success. 

To the workmen, as to the large firms, La Champapic Viticolc willing- 
ly extends the oUve branch. Its editors continually affirm that tlie wages 
are insufficient, but at the same time they try to point out the difficiUties 
under which small proprietors labour. They preach patience to the one and 
generosity to the other. But are their appeals heeded? In any case it is 
certain that the working class movement among the vineyards of Cham- 
pagne may thus far be considered of secondary importance. 


§ 3, The distribution of the syndicalist mo\-kment. 


Besides treating of woodcutters and vinedressers, Souchon lias 
turned his attention to the metayers of the Bourbonnais, wlioat the close of 
1905 founded a Federation des travailkws de la terre et parties similaircs 
k la Region boitrbonaise, now dissolved, and to the agricultural labourers 
of the Paris district who constituted, in June, 1907, a Federation des 
mvriers agricoles de la Region du Nord which was dissolved in 1910. Only 
one, the Federation des ouvriers de b horticulture still retains its importance, 
especially in Paris and its suburbs. 

Pinally, in the greater part of France up to the outbreak of the 
Kuropean war there had been neither syndicates nor strikes of agricultural 
labourers. In the west this was true of Brittany, ^ormandy, Anjou, 
Touraine, Vendee, Poitou, Charentes and Bordelais as far as the boundaries 
t f the resin country. In the south only those departments devoted solely 
to vine-growing were' affected, and of the whole plain of Toulouse, of Var, 
*-Upes-Maritimes, Vaucluse, Dr6me and Bo uches-du -Rhone, excluding the 
Camarguc because of it vineyards, nothing is to be said. In the east, 
Savoy, Dauphiny, Bresse, the Maconnais, Jura, Lorraine and Champagne 
liave also been untouched. In the north the syndicalist movement did 
not pass beyond the Paris districts. Lastly in the centre, Berry, Limousin 
and Auvergne did not follow the example either of the Xivernais or the 
Bourbonnais. though both were near neighbours. 

Passing from this geographical division to a consideration of the question 
according to occupation, M. Souchon perceives similar restrictions, and 
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it is remarkable that in country districts* strikes and syndicates have alw ays 
been the work of specialists, rather than of agricultural labourers in the usual 
acceptation of the word. 

Rural syndicahsts are for the most part vinedressers, woodcutter*; 
and gardeners. In their ranks may also be found metayers of the Bourboi> 
nais, day labourers of Ile-de-France, and even some farm servants of tlu 
Centre, but these form only a small minority in the whole of rural 
syndicalism. 

Even where syndicalism^ has been most widely extended, it has never 
reached the whole field. Among gardeners the agitation was especially in 
Paris. Among woodcutters, Nievre and Cher alone were touched; in the 
Morvan and the Vosges there were no syndicalist woodcutters. With regard 
to vinedressers the syndicalist movement was localised in Champagne, 
Beaujolais, Herault, Gard, Aude, Pyrenees-Orientales : it never penetrated 
into Bordelais or Burgundy. 

In all there may be 642 workmen's syndicates in agriculture, forestry-, 
fishing and cattle-rearing, comprising 60,724 members, that is only 2.22 per 
cent, of the whole number of wage-earners. But this figure is certainly too 
high, for in a syndicate there are always many doubtful members paying 
their subscriptions very irregularly, whom there is a temptation to include 
in the association to give it more importance, but who in reality take no 
part in its life. Now this occurs more in unions of agricultural labourers 
than among artisans, because in the country the syndicalists are more scat- 
tered, and therefore better able to evade the syndicalist discipline. Besides, 
as a rule, their wages in money are not high and their habits are more econ- 
omical t han those of dwellers in cities. Rural syndicates, it is true, con- 
tent themselves with small subscriptions, often only 10 centimes per mouth, 
yet in many cases it is very difficult to collect even this, and consequently 
the number of nominal members is very large. M. Souchon believes that 
taking into account the continued extension of syndicates of factory work- 
ers we may conclude that there are between the two forms of labour great 
differences which throw difficulties in the wmy of the extension of syndical- 
ism among rural workers. 



MlSCEI,UNEOUS NEWS. 


I. The organisation of the AGRICUETURAE consortium of GENOA 
J(JR THE saeE of Mas. ~ One of the most serious and widely debated 
questions of the day is that of the milk supply for great urban centres, (i) 
In the general rise in the cost of living the high price of milk is felt in 
a special manner (2) as it is an indispensable article of diet more especially 
tor babies, and the sick and aged. The high price now charged for milk 
is not only due to the scantiness of thesuppl^^ as compared with the increased 
demand, but also to the defective organisation of its collection and sale. 
It is therefore of interest to study the effort made by an agricultural co- 
operative society, the Censor zio agrario of Genoa, one of the most prosper- 
ous and active in Italy, to solve the problem. (3) 

The Co-operative Agricultural Consortium of Genoa, established in 1900 
with 14 members and a capital of 490 lire, had the purpose common to all 
such associations of promoting the improvement and prosjoerity of agri- 
culture and of the agricultural classes in general. 

At the start, owing to the inertia and lack of confidence of many and 
to lack of capital and of assistance, the difficulties encountered we^e many 
and serious and the action of the Consortium was n cessarily restricted. 
But little by little the difficulties were overcome and the association gain- 
ed the confidence of the fa'^mers. The membership rapidly increased, 


(i) Most meritorious work has been done in this matter by the Unionc NuEionak delle 
LiiUrie Sociali {the National Union of Co-operative Dairies) which has placed itself at the ser- 
vice of several public administrations for the supply of milk in impoTtant urban centres, 
A start was made in Rome, to which the great co-operative dairy of Soresina (Cremona) 
^ly supplies 10,000 litres. The Union is now negotiating with the munidpaiitics of Cre- 
mona, Milan, Pisa, Reggio Emilia, Taranto, etc., with a view to supplying them with the 
railk needed for local consumption. 

(3) See on this subject an article by Maggiorino Ferraris in the Ntww Anfolo^ia of Oct- 
oi>er i6th., 1915 : '' The price of mUk and the control of the high cost of living in Rome " 
{II puzm del latte e la lotta contro il caro vivsri a Roma). 

{3) The data on this subject are gathered from an article by Gabriele Galliani, president 
the Consorzio agrario of Genoa, published in the Nuova Anlologia of October i6th, 1915 : 
'The Milk Problem and the Consorrio agrario of Cienoa" {La quesiione del latte ed il Con- 
^orzio agrario di Genova). 
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attaining in the course of a few years the number ci 500 (it now stands at 
900), business grew, and before long the management was in a position to 
experiment the more important portion of its programme, namely, the sale 
of members’ produce, beginning with milk. The Consortium started on 
this business at a time when the need of organising the milk trade in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of hygiene and domestic economy waj 


most urgently felt. 

An accurate enquiry had shown that Genoa consumed daily upward; 
of 40 thousand litres of milk (now increased to nearly y 0,000) and tha 
out of each hundred litres brought into the town nearly 87 were ot skimmed 
or separated milk. This milk sold at an average price of 35 ^^ntesimi 
per litre. 

As a result of this enquiry the Agricultural Consortium resolved to start 
the sale of fresh, unskimmed milk, and after making the requisite studies 
and negotiations it began to do so in 1905 » beginning with a contract for 
supplying those institutions which are most in need of geiiuine, sound 
milk the civil hospitals. As the result of patient organisation and pro- 
paganda. in which it was powerfully assisted by the Itinerant lectureship 
of Agriculture, the Consortium succeeded in inducing its members to devote 
themselves to dairy farming and to suppb all their milk to the Consortiuni 
at the price and on the conditions it prescribed. 

Where small farms prevailed the formation of co-operative societicF 
for production was promoted and they were provided with adequate mean; 
for collecting and forwarding the milk on the most approved sanitarr 
methods ; in this way the Co-operative Society of San Salvatore was iomm 
with a membership of thirty small farmers and in 1906 it began to siipph 
the Consortium with upwards of 550 litres of milk a day. The supply con 
stautly increased, so much so that some members of the Consortium, owner 
of model dairies stocked with cows of first rate breeds, decided to fon: 
the Dairymen’s Union of Tortona {Unione-produttori di laiie di TorioM] 
which offered all the requisite guarantees and obtained a contract witli 
the Consortium which has since been renewed every three years. This 
contract contains explicit clauses which insure the supply of genuine souik , 
fresh milk to the Consortium. The Union undertook to filter the milk 
when fresh from the cow, and to chill it before forwarding it m speaal cans 
supplied by the Consortium. These cans are adapted to long journeys 
and insure the milk against deterioration. The Consortium also reserved 
itself the right to have the dairies inspected by a veterinarian of its choice, 


to take samples of the milk, etc. 

The supply was so perfect that the hospitals renewed their contra^, 
and gradually other charitable institutions followed their example. u-, 
the sales, which during the first year did not exceed looo litres per da>, 
progressively increased from year to year until they attained their presen 
figure of five thousand litres a day. The Consortium was thus able to etiea 
a considerable saving on the cost of carriage. 

Having solved the difficulties connected with collecting and forua 
ing the milk, those involved in its storage and control were next dealt ui 
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)]■ this purpose the Consortium, imview of the increased sale and the need 
fadlitating aud accelerating the work of distribution, decided to install 
refrigerating plant on its own premises, and machinery was acquired for 
is purpose which could chill and keep at a temperature of not more than 
je degree centigrade as much as 500 litres of milk a day. But this was 
,on inadequate to cope with the ever increasing demand for the milk, 
hich grew beyond all expectations, and in 1909 a new and larger plant 
^ installed. 

At the same time the Consortium, so as to check the quality of tlie 
lilk supplied and thus offer a satisfactory guarantee to its customers, 
pened a chemical laboratory supplied with all the apparatus required for 
ae most careful analyses, the management of which was entrusted to an 
Xpert chemist. 

As soon as the milk reaches the refrigerating room samples are taken 
roin all the different lots ; these are analyvsed and the results of the ana- 
^sis entered in a special hook and at the same time communicated to the 
aanager. of the association. 

Samples are also taken from time to time at the different depots so 
IS to make sure that the employees do not adulterate the milk consigned 
jo them for sale. 

In spite of the considerable expenditure on labour required for the col- 
ection of the milk, and for filtering and chilling it, and of the cost of car 
dage and handling on deliver)^ and inspite of the unavoidable percentage of 
loss consequent on these operations, the Consortium has been able to sell 
ffiilk to the hospitals at 27 lire and later on at 29 lire 50 centesimi the 
quintal, a price considerably low^er than that paid by hospitals in other 
cities. It must be noted that the milk pays a municipal tax of 4 lire a qii mt al. 
The Consortium fixed the retail price at 35 centesimi per litre, a price which 
the public was accustomed to pay for skimmed milk. Ihe Consort imu 
has opened 18 depots in the most populous districts of the city, which fully 
satisfy in all respects the requirements of the population (i). 


. - The LlGimiAN CONSORTIUM OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PRO- 
DUCTION AND LABOUR.^ The co-operative labour ^ 

the most characteristic forms of Italian co-operattotn Organised among t 
workmen, more especially day-labourers an wot ers t ^ 

trades, they werefoundedforthcspedalpurposeof emancipa ng then 

t«ts from subjection to ordinary contractors, and for .ecu g 

,0X.e...«t«ra>Co— 

« sale for childieu and invalids hvtmanis , roiiT<;e of a few yeats 

iroseUsg^uineoaveoU, pur. area™ butter, and 

e large cu^m aud playing am important part in the provramnuig of the aty. 
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for public works direct from the goven^pent or from provincial and munici 
pal administrations. Most of these associations undertake to build and W 
in repair roads, bridges and canals, to carry out drainage and irrigatio|| 
woris, land reclamation, levelling and preparing lands, etc. In the 
l&tin for Kovember 1914 we published an article showing the importance 
of such associations and the measures taken in Italy to promote their 
growth, and we pointed out the important part they were taking in 
carrying out government contracts (i). 

It was then shown that the I^aw of June 25th., 1909, N®422, authorises 
such associations to unite in consortiums in order to apply for contracts 
of more importance, each of which may amount to as much as two mil* 
lion lire. One of the most prosperous of such consortiums is the Ligurian 
Consortium of Co-operative Associations for Production and Labour, on 
which we give the Allowing data, drawn from the '' Cooperazione Italiana'' 
■of October 15th., 1915 (No. 1161). 

This periodical states that if the co-operative movement in Liguria 
has attained such proportions as to rival the most important industrial 
and commercial undertakings, the credit is mainly due to the Chamber of 
Labour (Camera del Lavoro) of Genoa. It was this institution which in 
1907 gathered into one body the several co-operative labour associations, 
organising them into a federation which subsequently gave rise to the 
Consortium. To its initiative is also due the foundation of a distibutive 
■consortium, which has already opened several stores in the city and 
which is of great service in protecting the interests of consumers. 

The Ligurian Consortium of Co-operative Associations for Production 
and Labour was incorporated by a decree of February nth., 1912 (2) , Seven 
associations joined to form it, and it now numbers as many as 17 of the 
most important co-operative organisations of the city and province, carry- 
ing on the most various industries, from those of the building trades to 
those of ship-building and ship -breaking, from loading and unloading coal 
and merchandise to the manufacture of compressed air tanks and boilers, 
from wood and marble work to the printing trades, etc. 

To-day the Consortium and its aviated co-operative associations re- 
present a labour force of over eight million lire, a subscribed and paid up 


(i) Over 600 co-opcrativc assodatiotts for production and {labour are now entered on the 
registers of the prefectures. During the three year period, from 1910 to 1912, 176 of these seenr- 
ed from the administration of public works 543 contracts for a total value of 30,291,401 'he 
These co-operative associations secured during this period from 2.n % of all contracts assigned 
in the Marches up to 5S.34 % of tliose assigned in Emilia. Sec on this subject the interesting 
Statistical Report on Contracts for Public Works {Rdazione statistica sui conlraUi d'ap-puM 
Vol. I, 1910-1912, published by the Miuistry of Public Works in 1914. 

(3) The Consortiums of co-operative associations for production and labour, of whicli there 
are now more than twenty, are established by royal decree on the motion of the Ministiy of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, acting in concert with the Ministry of Public Works; 
they enjoy fuU autonomy but are subject to the supervision of the said ministries ; they are 
corporations and come under the provisions of the commercial code as regards their com- 
mercial dealings and all the effects consequent thereon. 
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Lnital of over half a million lire, a reservf> fn,,,! i . 
g. benefit fund of over 90.00; Hre 

The work of the Consortium is mostly concerned with the building 
^des, work of excavation, ship-breakitig, and so forth. The Federation 
prlich preceded the present Consortium had already contracted for and 
.,med out important works of this kind to the entiVe satisfaction of the 
jdmiiiistrations which gave the contracts (i). 

Thanks to the facilities granted by laiv the Consortium has been able 
a develop rapidly, as 's shown by the following table giving data for the 
irst three years’ work : 


Growth of the Ligurian Consortium of Co-operative Assocuitions. 


Year 

Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Value of work 

Net profits 




contracted for 


hire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

(912 . • • * • 

• • ■ 20,980.00 

- 

2.063,379 ; 

I33.667.5t 

1913 

• ■ . 68,799.29 

26,733.30 

2,300,965 

152,341.8. 

E914 

■ • ■ 8^,576.68 

66,173.74 

2,522,239 

138,645,8: 


If it should seem that the capital owned by the Consortium is disprO' 
poitionate to the value of the work contracted for, it should be reniember- 
fd that the figures given are for the capital contributed by the affiliated 
iCC-operative societies in conformity with an explicit provision of the law. 
But as the statutes of the Consortium contain an article which provides 
tor "the unlimited and joint liability of all the co-operative associations af- 
filiated to the consortium ” it may truly be said that the capital of the 
Consortium amounts to over half a million lire, which is the value of the 
capital of the several associations forming the Consortium. 

The Consortium has played an important part in the rebuilding of Ge- 
noa : the great blocks of workmen’s dwellings, the la\dng out of the streets 
aad squares in important sections, the enlargement of school buildings, 
«tc., are all works which it has carried out. But the most important work 
on which the Consortium is engaged is the erection of the new hospital 
of S. Martino d'Albaro, which entails an expenditure of over 5 million lire. 

The mode in which the Consortium distributes its profits is worthy 
of note. In so doing it does not only concern itself with the increase of 


U) The statistical report on contracts tor puouc works, already referred to, points out that 
the three years from 1910 to 1912 four co-operative consortiums secured 14 contracts 
the administration of public works for a value of 5,337,616 lire. Ten of these contracts 
given to the Federation of the co-operative associations of the province of R.nvenna for 
606,316 lire. 
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its capital and reserve fund and with the satisfaction of the material netd 
of the affiliated co-operative societies proportionately to the labour for i 
which each has contributed to the common work, but it also takes jut 
account the spiritual and moral requirements of the working classes, grgj,^ 
iug subsidies to the People's University, to the G. Mazzini library, to tf] 
Consortium of Friendly Societies, and to other institutions which aim ' 
the moral improvement of the workers. 

Many of the affiliated co-operative associations are acquiring impor- 
ance both on account of their increasing wealth and of the money vah 
of the contracts which they carry out. Thus the co-operative association k 
unloading coal, which has a paid up capital of upwards of 60,000 lire, 
well as a considerable reserve and benefit fund, carried out in 1914 
for the value of over two million lire at a net profit of 102,983 lire, and th 
metalworkers' co-operative association, which owns a capital of 120 thm 
sand lire, carried out work valued at over one million lire, etc. 


3 . — The new bye-law'S of the economic and sociai. uniox 0 
ITALIAN CATHOLICS. — As our readers already know^ the Economic an 
Social Union of Italian Catholics with head-quarters at Bergamo, is tl 
great centre which co-ordinates and directs the activities of the econom- 
and social institutions of Catholics in Italy. Its bye-laws have recent! 
been radically amended so^ as to fit it to meet the requirements of the dav 
and the ever growing development of Catholic activities. As a result oi 
this reform the organisation of the Union is fixed as follows : in the 
place, its aim is to "promote, direct, and co-ordinate allthe social and tov 
nomic activities of Italian Catholics in conformity with Catholic doctiirt: 
with the instructions of the Holy See, with the principles laid down in iti 
programme, and with the decisions of the Board of Management of tk 
Azi(y>ie cattolicalfaliana. The Union consists of all the social and economic 
institutions, which are already organised into their special national fede- 
rations, and aims at attaining its objects mainly by verbal propaganda,!}' 
publications, visits, and the inspection of the affiliated institutions, cowh' 
for teclinical training, meetings and congresses. 

Its organs are the "General Council" and the "Presidential Board. 
The General Council consists of (a) the President and one representative 
for each of the above mentioned national federations ; [h] the general 
secretaries of those national federations which have organised a speck! 
secretarial office in regular working order ; (c) additional councillors whom 
the Council may appoint in number which may not exceed one half p! 
the number of the ex-officio councillors. The members of the General Conn* 
cil remain in office for three years and may be re-elected. The Council 
meets as a rule once a year, and after hearing a report on the moral and eco- 
nomic progress of the work, lays down in outline the programme for 
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i„ture, ap^ints, as the case may be, all or part of the elective members of 
,te (>unci , and pr^eeds to the efectioa of the members of the Presid- 
jjtial ^ard. It also fixes the annual dues to be paid bv the several 
,,tional federations to the funds of the Union. Each mmnber of the 
Q)uncil has the right to submit motions for discussion at this meeting 
The Presidential Board consists of a President, a Vicedhesfdent 
j treasurer, and two councillors, also of an Ecclesiastical Assistant appoint- 
ed directly by the Holy See with a deliberative vote, and of the Secretar\' 
General of the Union with an advisory vote. This board repre^^eut^ the 
Union, is entrusted with carrying out the decisions of the General Council 
matches over the procedure of the affiliated Federations, calls the general 
meetings, draws up the agenda for them, and compiles the statistical 
returns of the social and economic associations. 

(Abstracted from the Azione Sociak. EuUetin of the Economic aud Social 
Union of Italian Citholics, Bergamo, August, lyij). 


4. — An important initiative of the itatlan federation of 
aiHOtiC RURAiv BANKS. — The Italian Federation of Catholic Rural Ranks 
lias recently drawn up a comprehensive scheme for the reorganisation of 
Ae local federations of rural banks for which it has been preparing tor some 
ime past. This scheme consists mainly in uniting all the existing rural 
md peoples’ banks in legally constituted diocesan federations for each pro- 
vince or region. Several such federations already exist, some of which 
ire prosperous. We note, amongst others, the I'ederation of Rural and 
i^eoples' Banks of the Province of Bologna, which on the 31st. December, 
:9I4, grouped together 84 banks with 7429 members ; the Central Credit 
lank of Uatinm, with 38 federated banks ; the provincial or diocesan fede- 
ations of Cosenza, Brescia, Bergamo, Pistoia, Treviso, lyfantua, etc. ^fosl 
if these, however, are not legally recognised, and so cannot exercise econo- 
tiic functions but are limited to exercising moral influence. In accordance 
dth the above mentioned programme, there will henceforth be two kinds 
f legally constituted local federations; one kind will limit its work to in- 
pection and technical advice, the other wffil discharge the functions of 
entral banks. The latter will be organised only in those localities in which 
he financial duties of a central bank are not already discharged by a local 
Catholic bank. The National Federation has therefore compiled a set 
f model bye-laws to serve as a basis on wffiich to draw up the bye-laws of 
he new federations, and by which to amend those of federations already 
1 existence. It is especially suited to the needs of those federations which 
0 not intend to act as central banks. In accordance with these byc-law.s 
he said federations will be organi.sed as co-operative societies with limited 
ability, the purpose of which will be {a) to act as the central organ of the 
filiated share-holding societies and to act as an intermediary for facili- 
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tating the financial transactions of said societies with the Banks of 
and with ordinary credit banks ; (^) to organise on behalf of the afiiliat 
share-holding societies services of representation, supervision, and ad\ic 
on questions of administration, law, and accountancy, more especial] 
by means of visits of inspection ; (c) to promote the organisation of 
institutions of popular credit and co-operation ; {d) to assist the affiliate,, 
share-holding societies in making their collective purchases and in gi 
technical, fiscal, legal and economic matters, [e) to develop by means q 
the affiliated share-holding societies the agricultural credit business. 

The means at the disposal of these federations will consist of a shar 
capital formed by shares of 25 lire each and of a reserve fund, ilcinbei 
ship is open to rural banks, peoples’ banks, and workmen’s banks, to co 
operative and other legally constituted societies, and, in special cases i 
individuals who have actively promoted co-operation and mutualitv 
Banks, co-operative societies, and other bodies which wish to become nitii 
bers must make application in writing to the Board of Administration 
must accept the bye-laws and rules of the federation, and must be admit 
ted by the Council itself, which decides without appeal. On bccomins 
share-holders the affiliated societies must (a) submit to inspection, an; 
conform to the decisions taken with regard to them by the Board of Adniii; 
istration, and assist in assuring the regular working of all the other serv 
ices of the federation; [h] pay each year dues fixed by the general meetiii! 
as compensation for the cost of the services above referred to ; (c) conforr 
with the decisions of the general meeting and the Board of Administration 
This board consists of seven members, and has the fullest powers for tb 
ordinary and special administration of the federation ; it deliberates am 
provides for the work and services of the federation, for the admissior 
withdrawal, and exclusion of members, for the appointment and salarie 
of employees, and so forth. 

The better to carry out this comprehensive scheme, the Ovations 
Federation is now inspecting the federations affiliated to it so as to mat 
sure of their regular working and to facilitate their development, lb' 
federations of Bologna, Lodi, Florence, Forli, and others have already Ixti 
visited and answers obtained to a special '‘questionnaire’’, consisting 0 
two parts, one dealing with the generalities of the federated organisatifii 
such as title, number, situation and nature of the affiliated banks, bye-law? 
working organisation of the several federated services, rules of admiiiistm 
tiou, financial means, etc, the other dealing with financial questions a? 
for instance, loans, current accounts due to the society, securities, cashi’ 
hand, goods, capital and reserve fund, deposits, etc. 

* 

* ♦ 


5. — TrtE FOUNDATION OF AN AORICUUTURAL LOAN BANK. — On lb 
initiative of the Cooperative Agricultural Union of Latium an Agricultn^!' 
Loan Bank has recently been opened in Rome with the following programn'-C 
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;j) to secure credit on the most favourable conditio,,, to it- „ w 
,0 agncultimsts in general, freeing them from the need of seUbg their 
produce under unfavourable conditions just after the hirve,t .nH ^ , , 
to hold their crops for sale at the ist fa« “ 

0, credit warrants accompanied by pledge certificates grantee to menZ 
oa depositmg them produce in the general warehoust in Rome S to 
organise the retad sale of agricultural produce to the consumer dir'cc ^ 
,,to enable purchasers to buy their provisions at moderate prices uitlicrt 
tevmg to satisfy the undue exactions of speculating middlemen ■ 
give commercial value to gram and seeds by sorting, sifting, and ciea..in. 
them with proper machinery, so as to enable the farmer to profit bv the in'' 
creased value conferred on such products by this ])rocess. 


{From a notice sent out by the Society in November 1015). 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GENERAL. 


TECHNICAL CONDITIONS OF FORESTRY INSURANCi: 
(Continued). 


I. How TO FIX THE RATE OF CAPITALISATION FOR FORESTS. 


The labours of the Superior Comnussion appointed by the French Go- 
vernment to ascertain and estimate the amount of the material losses caused 
by the war have induced M. Dabat, General Manager of Waters and Forests, 
to consider thoroughly the problem of the valuation of damage to forests 
treated by us in the number of this Bulletin for October. The eminent 
specialist classifies this damage under three heads : 

I. Damage to forests that have been felled ; 

IL Damage to standing trees ; 

III. Damage to the soil. 

It is only the two latter categories that come within the range of our 
investigations. 

M. Dabat first of all points out that in the case of forests it is as a rule 
impossible at once to restore them to their former condition, for the wood 
destroyed is only slowly formed again. Therefore, during the period of 
restoration, the decrease in the yield from the forest must be compensated 
by an amount in money. The amount of money to be paid at once to the 
injured proprietor, as compensation, can evidently only be fixed by means 
if calculations implying the adoption of a rate of interest. 

Forest produce takes many years for its formation. The value of a 
plantation a year old cannot be realised, nor that of onefive or even ten years 
ild. However, such plantations have a value for their proprietors, account 


3 
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of which must be taken if they are damaged or destroyed. This valu<f thev 
possess solely in view of a later realisation, and it is called the future value oi 
the trees or plantations. It can only be fixed by means of calculations iru 
plying the adoption, of a rate of interest. 

It is evident that the rate to be adopted must always be that of the in- 
vestment of the capital sunk in the forest under consideration, or, if it is 
ferred, the rate at which the capital produces. In fact, if for ten years we 
deprive a forest proprietor of an annual revenue of lOo francs from his pro- 
perty, we can only fairly compensate him by means of an amount capably 
of yielding these ten annual sums of lOO francs or the same rate as that at 
which the forest produces. If the forest produces at the rate of 3 %, the es- 
timate of the damage will be most certainly and quite fairly ver\^ much 
higher than in the case of a loss of the same yield incurred in a forest yieldins 
at the rate of 5 %. This, in the end, means that we must pay the injured 
proprietor not merely interest, but also an amount of capital equal to that 
he possessed before. 

The estimate depends very largely on the rate adopted. Thus the ques- 
tion of the selection of the rate is of fundamental importance and has betr 
deservedly considered separately and in detail by M. Babat. 

In every forest we find a working capital and a yield The capita* 
includes the soil, the standing wood and the circulating capita! in- 
dispensable for every undertaking. Coniparison of the annual yield with 
the invested capital will give an amount called the rate of yield from invest- 
ment ill forest estate, which is only the yearly interest on capital. It ha;; 
become usual to express the rate as percentage of the capital and to say it 
is 3 %, 5 %, etc. While it is of extreme importance to fix the rate to be adopted, 
or the rate at which the capital invested in forests produces, it is also veiy 
difficult and sometimes impossible to fix it accurately; it is often necessaiy to 
be satisfied with an estimate, and this constitutes the chief difficulty in 
forest valuation and is peculiar to it. 

In fact, the rate can only be calculated in the case of forests nonnally 
worked, that is to say of forests giving, ordinarily, a constant and regular 
annual yield and thus having a perfectly definite value. This seldom occuis 
in practice and can only occur in cases of forests of very simple character, 
as for example ordinary copse wood giving an annual or periodical yield. 
Really, we are almost always, except in this special case, reduced to esti- 
mating the rate. M. Dabat gives the following advice in regard to these 
estimates. 

The rate of yield from investment in a forest estate or the rate of produc- 
tion of a forest, varies within very wide limits, for example, between i 
or even less and 5 % or 6 % or sometimes more. 

If a forest only produces quite young wood and faggots the comraereW' 
value of which hardly covers the expenses of gathering them, it is eviden’ 
that the rate of production is very low, for the principal always includes a1 
least the value of the forest soil and a circulating capita), even if the vahu 
of the standing wood is very small. 
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On the other hand, if the forest k vi-r^r\r^A 

the capW value wUl becouu^very consider ble.lf Tn'^rnudllidd 

taken tom it, on ae^unt of the enormous value rf the gTw stan 

wood E^enence shows that this capital value soon in" (when 

the age for felling is raised) far faster than the yield If thp fnrpcf oi 

^riodical yield the long intervals between the fellh g iLduJeUielame 
results, so that we may say: ^ l i^uuce me same 

" In systematically worked forests very- low rates of yield co, respond 
,,th very early fellings. When the age for felUng is raised, the rate rises 
j„d soon amves at a maximum, after which it goes an indefinitely decreas- 
ing so^that with very late fellmgs there correspond very low rates of 
yield. 

On the other hand, the certainty with w hich the different kinds of forest 
produce varies greatly Some, such as pine forests, are very- much exposed 
to te through fire, which reduces the value of their capital and increases 
the rate of yield. Others, such as forests, of decidnons trees give a very 
constant yield, because it is obtained from a large variety of produce whilst 
the principal is very little liable to be affected by accidents. The rate of 
yield from investment in such forests would be very low. Woods of the 
character of oak coppices, the yield from which consists in a single class or 
only two classes of goods, will give a veiy'^ uncertain and varying vield. 

Finally, the rates of yield from investment in forests of course vary 
according to the general law of supply and demand which effects all values 
of every kind according to time and place. When the economic circuinstan' 
ces are of a nature to lower the rates of yield from investment generally 
or to increase them, the rates in connection with investments in forest estate 
of necessity are affected. A great difficulty in regard to the adoption of rates 
of interest in connection with forestry is that the calculations often sup- 
pose an invariable rate for a very long period, w hich does not correspond with 
the facts. Experience shows that the rates, whatever they may be, vary 
according to ecpnomic conditions and consequently from one period to an- 
other, as above said. 

We may conclude then that if the selection of a rate of interest is 


extremely important for purposes of forest valuation, it is also an extreme- 
ly delicate matter. It will, however, be useful to give here, with every re- 
servation, a few figures, while we must observe that they are only avera- 
ges that seem to be tnie for the present moment, but the different species 
may present divergences from them of greater or less importance. 

Generally, the rate of yield from investment in an ordinary coppice 
varies from 3 14 % fo 6 %. 

In a coppice containing also large trees it would be from 3 % to 
4 Vi %. according as such trees are more or less abundant. 

In a pinewood it would be from 4 % to 5 %, etc. It will be understood, 
that, in spite of the advantage it w^ould be for appraisers to obtains figures 
that might serve as a basis for their calculations, it has not been possible for 
M. Dabat to make precise statements and definite affirmations, as the matter 
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does not lend itself to this. We have a problem of valuation before us 
which has to be solved specially for 'each forest. 

Finally, when the elements necessary for fixing the rate according to the 
above rules are not forthcoming, an indication may be found in the comiuen 
cial rate of yield from land investments in the region. 


§ 2. The two values of standing timber. 

The rate of capitalisation serves, we have said, to fix the future value. 

A living tree or plantatio n has in fact two values. It may be cut and delivered 
to the wood merchant. He will pay the sale value. It may also be left 
standing with a view to later realisation by a speculator purchasing it at 
the value which it will have at the time of realisation less discount. He 
will estimate it at its future value. Sale value and fut^e value are two in- 
dependent conceptions, neither of which can be substituted for the other. 
No valuation can leave either out of consideration without the risk oi 
very serious error. 

The future value always exists. However old a living tree may 
be, in can always be left to grow older. However young it is, even if only 
a seedling still possessing its cotyledons, it has already a future value. 

Only those already sufficiently mature for cutting them to give a profit 
have a sale value. A four years old copsewood has a future value ; it has 
as yet no sale value. 

Host frequently the two values coexist, in the case of a living tree oi 
wood. The higher of the two is then taken as the real value. The two val- 
ues are, indeed, equally real, but it is true that the highest is the most import 
ant ; it'is the price that will be realised at sale when there is sufficient com 
petition. 

Experience shows that when a tree or a wood is allowed to grow old 
the capital represented by its value together with that of the soil in whicl 
it grows increases at a rate which becomes less and less every year from the 
first appearance of the plants up to the most advanced age. In other terms, 
the rate at which the capital invested increases, that is, the proportion 
between the annual increase in value and the amount of value acquired, 
continually decreases as time goes on. Very high in the earliest years, it 
at last falls to insignificant amounts like 0.50 %, 0.25 % or even less, when 
the woods are very old. 

It follows that when we fix the future value of a living wood or tree by 
discounting the value it will have in a certain number of years at a rate calcu- 
lated as above explained, we shall get a value higher than the sale value il 
the tree or wood is young and the rates of increase are, therefore, high 
If, on the contrary, the forests are too old and their value only increases vei} 
slowly, on discounting the ultimate value at the same rate, we shall of course 
arrive at a future value less than the present sale value. Between thesi 
two cases we find that in which the two values are the same. 
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WeshaUnot dwelloathesec6nsi(lerations Which will be founddeveloped 

Ij special treatises. It is only necessary to mention that, if we compare the 
lyture value with the sale value, we find that, for very voting woods, the first 
Is the h^her, that a time follows when the two values are the same and 
jfterwards, m the case of older woods, the sale value is the higheer 


§ 3. Methods of valdixg staxdini; ttmbicr. 


We have seen in the first part of this article the nature of the damage due 
to forest fi.res. When the damage has been done, the appraiser must form 
an accurate idea of the nature of such woods as have been totally destroyed, 
their extent and the volume of standing timber. When the woods have 
merely been injured it is possible to calculate the value of what remains, 
which is called salvage. Inventories made for the purpose may require 
much time and expense and in any case must be in part estimated. 

Except for the very special case of a forest normally worked, the 
damage to standing trees is obtained by estimating the forests damaged 
or destroyed at the value they had for their proprietor, less the salvage, if 
any. 

If the woods damaged or destroyed were sufiSciently old to be considered 
as ready to be felled for the markets, they are valued at their market price 
or sale value. Otherwise they will be estimated at their future value, that 
is to say taking into consideration the value they would have had at the 
moment they became ready for felling and treating the forest as a capital 
bearing compound interest. 

It is shown in the special treatises that if x is the future value of a wood, 
years old, which must be realised when it is n years old and will then give 
a net revenue equal to r and if t is the rate to be adopted in the calculations, 
we obtain the equation: 


(i +0 

"" ' (I + /) « ■ I 


The facto IS (l + and 


I 


r 


have been calculated in ad- 


vance for all usual values of n' and n and are given in tables in all treatises 
on forest valuations or in the " ready reckoners ' of business men. It is 
enough to discover the value of these factors and apply the formula in 
order to obtain the result. 

Example. — A wood, 18 years old, will be felled at 25 years, when it 
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will give a net yield of 600 francs. The rate to be adopted to 4 %. Wh^t ■ i 
the real future value of this wood ? ^ 

It is 


1.04^® 

X — 600 ir 

1.04^^ 


I 

I 


The table shows that 1.04^® — 2.026^ whence 1.04^® — i = 1,026 and 


I 

1.042® — 


I 


0.60 


We shall then have x = 600 francs X 1.026 X 0.60 ^ 369 fr. 36. 


We may still further simplify the calculations by means of tables to give 
directly for the usual value of n, n' and t the factor by which the revenue 
r must be multiplied to obtain x, the future value. Such a table will be 
found at the end of this article. 

The rate to be adopted in the calculations must be that of the yield from 
the investment of capital sunk in the forest under consideration. 

It is necessary to state clearly when the woods must be estimated at 
their future value and when at their sale value. 

Ca^es in which the age for felling is indicated. — -When in a forest an age 
for felling has been decided on by the proprietor, all woods that have not 
yet reached this age must be estimated at their future value. If a proprietor, 
whose forest yields at the rate of 4 %, proposes to fell at 25 years a wood 
nineteen years old, which will sell for 600 frs. net at 25 years, this wood ha' 
very really, for its owner, the future value calculated. This value lawyen 
call erga dominum ; and the experts must have this in view when they 
make their estimates. 

Woods that have passed the age fixed for felling, if any such are fount: 
in the forest area, must be estimated at theii sale value, for they represent foi 
their owner a revenue that has become due and is realisable. 

Case in which the age for felling ts nol nidicated. — Whenever the age foi 
felling is not strictly fixed by the proprietor himself, the appraiser inns' 
assign to the growing woods the highest value they can have at any age a' 
which they are felled. That is to say’’ a value for n is sought for that will givf 


the highest value to the expression 




- in which n is the only 
I 
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jjjetjendent variable quantity, sinis, when n is known, the value of r is 
i„„ediate y found. Once the age n is fixed (the forestry economists often 
^jll it the limit of commercial exploitability), woods that have not vet at- 
tained » years of age must be valued at their future value, and older woods 
at their sale value. 

But these operations may appear somewhat complicated. 

M. Dabat has given the following rules to simplify the method : 

In the case of copsewoods not yet 30 or 35 years old, the future value 
^11 be calculated on the supposition that they will be felled when from thirty 
to tbirt> -five years old, except in the case of certain kinds of trees, such 
as chestnuts, for example, which are felled with advantage at a much less 
' advanced age. In the same way, the future value of high forest trees not 
Biore than fifty or sixty years old will be calculated on the supposition that 
they will be felled when from fifty to sixty years old. 

In the case of copse wood more than from thirty to thirty-five years old, 
or high forest trees more than fifty or sixty years old, the sale value will be 
fixed. 

When we have to. consider young fresh growth among high forest trees 
felled at long intervals, these young trees may be valued at their future 
value as if they were to be felled when from fifty to sixt^ years old. 

When the value of these fresh growths is insignificant in comparistm with 
that of the older trees, sometimes a simple e.stimate of their value will be 
held sufficient, provided it is based on the future value. 

This kind of valuation will be, for example, necessary in forests where 
trees of all ages grow together indiscriminately, when it will be impossible 
to fix the value of the young trees otherwise than by such an estimate. 

Valuation of trees. — The value of trees is arrived at precisely in 
the same way as that of the woods. When the age for felling is fixed, the 
future value of trees that have not reached this age may be calculated, the 
others, if there are any, will be valued at their sale value. 

When no age for felling has been fixed, or when the age fixed is one very 
advanced, most usually, in practice, their sale value is estimated, if the wood 
has attained a certain age, for example from 50 to 60 years, and younger 
trees will be estimated at their future value on the supposition of their being 
felled at an age of from 50 to 60 years (taken by way of example). 

Some experts make no calculation in fixing this future value and sim- 
ply add a surplus value, which they estimate, to the sale value of the young 
trees. Thus a standard which will be furnish a tenth of a sthre of firewood 
and thus will have a sale value of 40 c., will be estimated at 60 c. or 70 c. or 
more according to its age, so as to take account of what it might become, at 

the end of a certain number of years, as wheelwrights wood. ; 

Case of Forests systematically worked. — For forests systematically 
worked a special system of valuation may be adopted. 

Those forests are said to be systematically worked the management 
of which is regulated and the capital constituted in such a way as to give 
3 constant and regular yield, as a rule an annual yield. 
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This organized condition may be jtbeoretically defined for every 
of forest management. In fact it can scarcely be realised in practice except 
when the intervals between the felling are very short, as in the case of siim. 
pie copses or certain pinewoods intendedfor felling at short intervals, which 
may, in an economic sense, be assimilated to copses. 

When we find forests in which felling takes place at short intervals 
and the capital is perfectly normal and the yield regular, we may, 
according to M. Dabat, estimate, according to the following method, the 
loss sufieredby the proprietor whose standing woods have been partiallv 
destroyed. 

After a detailed examination of the condition of the forest, a working 
plan must be prepared so that the forest may be as speedily as possible 
brought back to its former condition of s^’^tematic working. This result can 
only be attained at a more or less distant date, during which the revenue \ul] 
remain less than it was previously, as the capital lost can only be reconsti- 
tuted by means of economy in production. In order that it may betaken into 
account, during the period of reconstitution, the decrease in the forest yield 
must be made up for each year by means of a sum of money. let r, for ex- 
ample, be the former annual revenue, r-^, % r^' ’ ' the revenue ob- 
tained in the first, second third .... year of the period of re- 
constitution. The loss to be incurred in the first year will be r - 
that of the second year will be r ^ — /j, that of the third year f 
that of the year r ~ fp . The first will be made up for by the present 


payment of an amount equal to 


— — - which in one year will become r—r, 
r + t ■ - 


the second by an amount 




the by an amount 


r — rp 


which k 


p years will become r — rp , etc. The total loss will be the sum of all 
these factors. 


§ 4. Damage to the soil. 


The losses caused by disturbance of the soil, the destruction of the 
roots of copses or of high forest trees must be estimated from the amoiitit 
to be spent for the restoration of the former condition of the sod. wr 
in practice this former condition can only be partially restored, s 
compensating estimate must be established. 
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If the leaf-htter (the surface {over formed by dead leaves and forest 
leto.s,constitutmg the raw material of the vegetable mould and the nrmd- 

1'“ tLt tv destroyed, it will have to be 

considered that this destruction occasions a temporary decrease of the 

fertility of the soil that IS to say of the production during one, tw:o or three 

^•ears, for example. 
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,389 i O.3O0 ; 0.334 0.309 i 0.283 


TECHMCA I, CONDITIONS OF FORESTRY INST^R.^NCE 




MISCHUANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE. 

The beginning of the schooe mutuae movement in argentine. ^ 
The start of the mutual movement in the Argentine dates from the 
campaign for social action undertaken in 1912 by M. Eeopold Mabilleau 
under the auspices of the Museo Social Afgentino. This propaganda 
resulted in the foundation of many institutions based on the principle 
of mutuality, forming a Pleiades-like group composed of ardent and 
enthusiastic mutualists. One of the most important effects of this 
movement was the impetus it gave to mutuality in schools. In fact, at the 
end of 1913 the ‘‘ Mutualist Association ” was constituted to encourage 
" saving, mutual protection, and the spirit of union among pupils and ex- 
pupils in schools." In March of the following year La Linea Recta, 
a school society, acting under one clause of its own constitution and 
after close study of similar institutions in France, Spain and Belgium, estab- 
lished a mutual association among pupils and ex-pupils of School No. J 
(Council or School District No. 19) to develop which it is making ever} 
effort. Owing to the need of having as many schools as possible in the asso 
ciation the rules were amplified, and in the month of May of the presenl 
year (1915) a statutory project of mutuality among pupils and ex- 
pupils of both sexes was submitted for examination to the 19th Schoo 
District (l). Having been approved with some slight alterations it wa: 
transmitted to the National Council of Instruction that it might be put ii 
force in all the schools of the 19th District. Such was the first manifest- 
ation of public school mutuality in the Argentine Republic. We shall 
now enumerate the principal regulations governing the "Mutual Aid 
Association among Pupils and Ex-Pupils of the 19th District." 

The objects of the society in question are : («) to encourage habits of 
saving and a spirit of solidarity; {b) to prepare children for their future 
lives ; (c) to help members by a daily allowance in case of illness or 


(i) M. Pedro B. Franco, author of the article from which the above particulars are 
taken, points out the curious coincidence that school mutuality began in Buenos .tyres 
in the i;>th School District as also in the 19th District of Paris. 
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cident ; {d) to grant pensions to m^bers ahnvp tf 
g or infirmity. The society mav also constitntf^ 55 . for oM 

rtain specified conditions a do'wiv or eiidolmenrff I 
oa their reaching the age of 25. become payable 

the members are divided into four 

refactors and honorary members The first P*>‘'®ns, 

.piMibothsexesoftheschooIsofther^h ch™ C:- f 

;,hose who by gift or monthJy grants coSn' i “'"Patrons 
the Institution without receiving advantage from it ‘ 
e those members who distinguish themselves bv their acUvity*''ir*tlie 
t 0 mu tuau ty , hastly the honorary me.nb«s are there uh h v 
leserved well of the Institution. ^ 

Active members must be above six years o! age and under fourteen 
Ubers who entered at the close of the first year of the existence o tto 
Uy pay an admission fee as follows: from six to eight years tto 
Bount of three monthly payments (0.70 pesos) ; from eight to ien rears 
he amount of four inonthlj payments (0.80 pesos); from ten to fourteen 
,ars the amount of five payments (1.00 pesos). The sums aec-iung from 
US source are paid into the reserve fund. 


Patroiis, benefactors, and honorary members are. admitted and 
jpomted by the Council of Administration of the society without limit 
age, residence or nationality. 

The share capital consists of; (i) the subscriptions of active members ; 
1 those of patrons and honorary members; (3) donations and legacies; 

I amis realised by f^es, sale of publications' etc., (5) official grants! 
le total capital is divided into Ordinary and Extraordinary Funds. 
.e Ordtmry Fund comprises : (^0 the amount devoted to nmtual aid, 
ulting from half the subscriptions of active members . (/)) a pension fund 
med of the remaining half of those suberiptions; (') the reserve fund 
(onsisting of the admission fees abovemientinncd aiid payments made by 
patrons. The Exiraordinary Fund includes donations and legaides, the 
rams accruing from fetes and those appropriated to dowries, besnlcs all 
tk money collected without a definite object, 

I Active members or their legal representativo-s engage to ]>ay subscrip- 
tions as follows: from six to fourteen years, 0.20 pesos permoiith, lialf of 
nfiich goes to the mutual aid fund and hah to be entered in the cortiheale 
for an individual pension. Members over fourteen )ears (d age pay 0,50 
pesos per month, divided in the same way. 

Patrons pay an annual subscription of at least 5 pesos. Kvery 
patron who pay.s 50 pesos in one sum will be considered a founder; if he 
pays 100 pesos he becomes a benefactor. 

A year after entrance any active member has in case 01 illness or acci- 
dent a right to assistance as follows : 
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Giant per day 

During th^’first ' Diimg tie two" 

Apolmmte 


Pesce Pesos 

from 6 to 14 years .... 0.25 0,50 

” 14 to 25 ’’ .... 0.75 r.oo 

25 to 55 " . . . > i.oo r.25 


If the illness should last more than three months, the Council 0 
Administration must decide whether the state of the funds will permit ; 
continuation of the grant. 

No member may claim an allowance : 

(1) for any illness that lasts less than four days; 

(2) for any chronic complaint ; 

(3) for illness caused by intemperance or contracted during au 
epidemic ; 

(4) for any accident for the occurrence of which the insured perFoa 
himself must be held responsible ; 

(5) for injuries received in a quarrel if the injured person be the 

aggressor. I 

Pensions will be granted : 

[a) in case of accident on presentation of certificate of membershi[) 
in due order and if possible a certificate stating that the accident incapaci- 
tates the individual from working, and was not due to his own fault or 
negligence ; 

{h) at the age oi 55 years on presentation of a certificate of member- 
ship in due order and of a document proving the age of the member. 

In case of the death of a member before the age of 22 the society will 
pay to his legal representative the amount of the premiums already paid 
towards his retiring pension. Sums unclaimed on the expiration of a year 
from the death of the member shall be handed over to the mutual aid fund. 

Every active member between the ages of 6 and 8 years may form 
a marriage fund. To do this the member must present a request signed by 
his or her father or father s legal representative, together with a certificate 
attesting the petitioner’s age, and must pay a weekly supplementary 
quota of 0.25 pesos. 

The number of these payments may be increased at the members 
pleasure. The fund may be paid up before the member reaches the 
age^of 25 ; {a) in case of marriage, at request ; ( 5 ) in case of the death 
of the member’s father, at the request of the widowed mother 

The society in question is ruled and administered by a Council ol 
Administration and a Consulting Council. The National Council 0 : 
Instruction of the Argentine Republic in the hope of rapidly extending 
the institution now that the first step has been taken, is preparing a code 
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^ reflations for a Nationf Union of School Mutual Associations." 
Of tins Union the objert will be to encourage the development of the 
„„tua movement m schools, to strengthen the bonds of solidarity among 
„atua! societies, to facilitate the passage of members from one society to 
iflotlieTr etc. 

(From the BohHn mensual del Musec Buenos Airw), 


DENMARK. 

The new Danish law on sickness insurance societies, - Tht 
new law first presented to Parliament in 1912 was approt ed in April, loit) 
and comes into force on January ist, 1916. 

It is in conformity ydth the fundamental principle of the forme r law : 
voluntary insurance, whh contributions from public institutions (State 
or Commune). 

The right to register with societies recognised by the State is reserved 
{or persons of the working class without means, to whom other vlasse.s arc 
assimilated, such as small farmers, clerks, etc. No difference is made in 
regard to sex. 

The person once registered may continue to belong to the society, 
even when his economic situation is improved, provided that the rules give 
him this right, but the public institution (State nr Commune) will no longer 
contribute lor him and he must himself pay a corresponding contribution. 

The society is obliged in case oi sickness to provide medical and hosiu- 
tal assistance for the persons registered with it and their children (includ- 
ing adopted children) under fifteen years of age, provided they live in the 
district of the society. 

However, in some cases the society must pay the hospital charges 
lor a person registered with it, when, on account of his work, he has been 
treaied in a hospital in another district. 

The daily rate 01 sick pay is generally at least 40 ore (i) a day. The 
maximum, which in no case may exceed 3 ers, a day and iour-fifths of the 
average wages of the patient, shall be established in accordance with the 
total average wages of the persons registered or at a fixed percentage of the 
average wages of each person registered. 

A maternity society is attached to each society recognised by the State : 
the assistance given is fixed at least i crown a day, for the whole period the 
mother is obliged to keep her bed, and for at least ten days after delivery. 
The society also provides medical assistance during the confinement. 

The new law contains various provisions to prevent the person regis- 
tered from deriving economic advantage from his illness ; for example, a 


(i) An 6re is equal to about ft. 0.01;^ 5 : 100 ore make a crown. 
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member, who receives full wages dur^g his illness, has no right to 
assistance in money, and, in any case, has only a right to the differej^^,'^ 
between the wages he received before illness and what be continued to 
receive when ill. 

The state contributions are fixed by the new law at two crowns 
person registered, " without means of subsistence, " at the end of the teai 
and also the fourth part of the expenses supported by the society ioi 
medical and hospital expenses. Besides this, the State pays the fourtli pat! 
of the assistance in money paid for sickness or medical assistance to 
in their confinements, not exceeding, however, a certain amount in the case 
of each person registered. 

The yearly contribution of the State may, m no case, exceed 4.65 cr<;. 
per individual registered, when the society works in the capital or its 
suburbs ; 4.15 crs. when it works in a provincial city and 3.65 crs. when it 
works in the country. 

To decide disputes that may arise between doctors and the societies, 
a special board of 6 members is formed, three of the members being elected 
by the Central Sickness Insurance Societies Association and three In the 
General National Association of Doctors. 

The six members elect a president, 


BRITISH INDIA. 


The problem of cattle insurance in indta, — Cattle form 
such an important part of the wealth of the small cultivator 111 
India that very naturally a good deal of attention has been directed, 
since the success of the Indian co-operative movement has been as- 
sured, to the question of forming mutual cattle insurance asscciations 
among the cultivators themselves. Such associations have in fact been 
formed in considerable number in Burma ; a few also have been tornicd 
in Coorg; and, in 1914, there was one, described as an experimental 
mstitution, in the United Provinces. In ^unna there were 59 registered 
cattle-insurance societies on June 30th, 1914, but pending definite action 
upon a proposal to form a central reinsurance society the iormation of local 
societies had been suspended. In Coorg the 9 societies which were working 
in 1914 were compelled, owing to the exceptionally high mortality among 
cattle due to drought, to suspend all operations that year from April to 
September, It is evident, therefore, that the experience of existing cattle- 
insurance societies in India has been too short to permit of any conclusions 
being drawn as to the prospects of success for co-operative insurance in 
that country. 

Experience in European countries apparenth does not fuinish muck 
guidance in attacking the problem in India. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, I. C. S. 
(Retired) writing to the Indiaman contrasts conditions in India with 
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Jjjose in England where^there wer^ 157 cattle insurance societies (popu- 
larly called Cow clubs ) in existence at the end of 1913 The writer 
cses the figures for 1912 when there were 130 societies in England and 
of which 22 were registered under the Friendly Societies Act. In these 
^stered societies —the only ones for which annual returns are compulsory 
.--the average membership was 71 j the average number of animals insured 
per member was 3.1 and the average mortality rate was 2.4 per cent, of the 
[nsured animals. The insurance contributions levied worked out to an 
average of 4s. id. per animal insured which was sufficient to meet all claims. 
Xhe reserves of the societies amounted to £ 4,881 — an average of nearly 
1222 per society, equal to five years' average losses. 

In Great Britain there are no violent fluctuations of cattle mortality. 
Epidemic disease is rare and upon its occurrence is ruthlessly stamped out, 
Ihe risks undertaken by cow insurance societies relate mainly to normal 
deaths and accidents. Elaborate precautions are taken to prevent the 
introduction of disease with imported cattle. Suspicious cases are slaught- 
ered and compensation is paid by the Board of Agriculture, which in the 
case of insured cattle reduces the burden of liability for the societies. 

In India, a very different state of affairs exists. There are no accurate 
statistics of the loss of cattle by death or accident. Cattle-disease (rider- 
pest, anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease or some other form) is nearly 
always prevalent, and many outbreaks of disease are never reported at all. 
The simplest sanitary precautions are neglected ; segregation is considered 
a hardship ; and the slaughter of cattle — even to prevent infection - 
would cause a riot. Moreover, the rate of loss among plough -cattle in India 
from starvation and neglect is very heavy even in normal times, and in 
periods of famine agricultural cattle perish wholesale in the affected districts. 
There are, again, numerous losses at all times from straying, theft, cattle- 
poisoning, floods, snake-bite and the depredations of wild animals. 

The writer concludes : — “An insurance society will have to count on all 
these factors. They would make the premium rates so high as to be prohib- 
itive for the average Indian small holder, English experience does not 
apply, first because the normal risks of cattle are much greater in India 
than in England, and, secondly, because the abnormal risks due to famines 
and epidemics are practically unknown in England. ’’ 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

A SUCCESSFUBB HORSE AND CAT'H.K INSURANCE CLEB IN CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE. The publication of a Note in the October tiumber of the Journa 
oj iJhe Board of Agriculture on the working of the Haddenliam Catt e 
Insurance Club enables us to supplement the article on “ Mutual Cattle 
Insurance in England and Wales ’’ which appeared in our issue ot Ocloher 
with the following description of a chib which for many years has success- 
fully insured both horses and cattle. 1 k • . t 

Haddenham is a rural village in Cambridgeshire and the c u in qncs 
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ion was founded there in 1868. It accepts for insurance the horses ani 
cattle of any stock owner within a radius of five miles from Haddenham] 
its operations covering in all eight villages, each of which has separaj 
representation on the Committee which consists of 23 members. There are 
now 122 members, for the most part small holders, some of whom are 
actual owners of the land they cultivate. !^or the ten years ending 
average number of horses insured was 223 and the average number of catth 
171. Bach member insures on the average about 2 horses and 1.5 
the largest number insured by any one member being 10 horses and 4 heaj 
of cattle. 

The entrance fee for a horse is 2s., for a cow is. 6d. A foal may bf 
entered on or after the 24th June in each year and any calf may be eiiterec 
when four months old. The subscription, payable monthly at each mett 
ing of the Club, is per month for a cow, and 6 d. per month for a horse 
The Committee has power to make a levy of is. per head of stock for ever^ 
lo^ sustained by the Club, and to increase such levy (if found necessary 
at the next monthly meeting. Insured animals are not valued excep 
when they fall ill or die. If the animal dies the value is paid to the owner 
in full, subject however to a maximum of £10 for a cow and £15 for a hor^ 

Bor the ten years the average death-rate per cent, per annum has beei 
4.5 for horses and 2.5 for cattle. The average amount paid in claims pe 
annum has been £83. 17s. for horses, and £36. iis. for cattle, equal to 75 
6^I. per animal insured for the former and 4s. 3^?. per animal insured for th 
latter. As the monthly contributions amount only to 6s. per horse and 4 
per cow the regular income has not sufficed to pay the claims year by year 
Besides the monthly subscriptions there is a small income from entranc 
fees amounting on the average to £ 8. los. a y eat, and from the sale of cat 
casses which are sold at a contract price of 25s. each carcass of whatevei 
kind. Including receipts from all sources the total income has averaged 
£122. 2S. and, as the total expenditure averaged £126. 3s. there has been an 
average loss per annum of £ 4, is. The Club can alway s restore equilib- 
rium by making a special levy as the Committee has power to do, but 
the writer in the Journal points out that much the better plan would be to 
raise the monthly premium from ^d. to 5^^. for cows, and from ^d. to ()d, for 
horses. The premium for horses has hitherto been much too low in view 
of the facts that the mortality among horses has been almost double that 
of cows (4.5 per cent, as against 2.5 per cent.) and the maximum value 
payable is £15 for horses as compared with £10 for cows. By raising the 
rates of contribution as suggested the Club should in the future be in a 
position not only to meet expenses out of regular income but to build tip 
a reserve fund as well. An even better plan (it is suggested) would be to 
abandon the fixed contribution and adopt the principle of a premium in 
relation to the estimated value of the animal. The owner, for example, 
might be required to pay i per £r per quarter on the value of the 
animal, with a higher premium in the case of a brood-mare to cover the 
higher risk. 

It should be mentioned that the costs of management in the Hadden- 
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^ society are exceptionally low, averaging for ten 
tr annum, equivalent to 3 y^d. per laimal insured. 


years only £5.155. 


SWIT 2 ERUND. 


NfiW PROVISIONS REGULATING FOREIGN INSURANCE SOCIETIES WORK- 
,c m SWIIZERLAnd. - The new Decree mgulating foreign insurance socie- 
jpes working m Switzerland is of Special interest for us, owing to the fact 
Itirat, as already reported in our Btdleiin (i), when speaking of hail and live- 
stock insurance in Switzerland, some of those societies working in Switzer- 
land undertaking agricultural risks are foreign societies. Such are. for 
example, the BadischeP|erdevmic]^erlmgs-sinstaUa. of Karlsruhe (Baden), 
the Garantie jHMe of Paris and the PerkhergCf Vmicliemigs-Akien 
i;(Sdllsohafl of Perleberg in Prussia, all engaged in insuring livestock. The 
question of the guarantee these societies should give had already been dis- 
cussed in the Pedeial Chamber and had attracted the attention of the 
authorities of the Confederation, above all of the Pedcral Insurance Office. 
But after the outbreak of the war the matter became of vital im^wrtance. 

The Federal Council, therefore, decided to issue provisions that might 
fully satisfy the Swiss citizens insured in respect to their interests, and 
decreed that all foreign insurance societies authorized to work in Switzerland 
must deposit security to the amount of 100,000 francs, and the premium 
reserves corresponding with their work in Switzerland. The increase in the 
amount of these reserves from date of January ist, 1915, must be deposited 
exclusively in Swiss securities. The Federal Department of Justice and 
Police, says the Decree, may fix certain terms within which every society 
must deposit the whole amount of its security. 

This decision is certainly very important. Indeed the premium 
reserves of the, foreign companies corresponding with their business in Swit- 
zerland would amount to about 200,000,000 frs., of which about half W'ould 
belong to German societies alone. The amount of these reserves increases 
every year by about five or six million francs. From this it may be 
seen that the foreign societies will have to deposit very large amounts in 
Switzerland. 

In virtue of this measure taken by the Federal Council, the Swiss 
policy holders are secured in regard to the obligations undertaken by the 
societies in return for the premiums they have paid. 

We must observe that France and Germany have anticijiated Switzer- 
land in this matter, and many years ago adopted legal provisions similar 
to the above, indeed, in some respects more severe than those now adopted 
by Switzerland. 


(i) See the article Agricultural Insurance in Smherland in ir)i 3 in Uic numhcf of 
the nuUeiin of Economic and Sneiai Intelligence, for November, 1915 (No. n), 
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SPAIN. 


SOME NOTES ON THE WORK AND D]vVH^X)P^rl^^T 
OF THE POSITOS. ” 


The work of modernising the “ positos '' and of converting their assets 
into cash having been begun by the Law of January 2fjth., 1906, the Royal 
Commission to w'hich the task was entrusted by that Law has continued its 
efforts unceasingly since that date and, if it has not completely attained the 
desired end, has made steady progress in the undertaking. As illustrations 
of this and as indications of the agricultural and social develo])ment of Spain, 
the following notes are of special interest. 

On other occasions we have spoken in this Bnllelin of the origin and 
early character of the ” positos," of the attainment of their highest develop- 
ment in the i6th. century and of their .subsequent decline, as well of the de- 
plorable condition into which they fell on account of abuses on the part both 
of borrowers and of managers, not to speak of the numerous lasses incurred 
through loans made to the public trea.snry which were not repaid. We have 
also outlined the main provisions of the Law of 1906, which was i)assed with 
the object of reoiganisiiig these benevolent institutions, coiiverLng them 
into genuine modern organi satin n.s for supplying agricultural credit, as well 
as the work of the Royal Commission of “ Positos, " established for that 
purpose, and the principal re.sults obtained. We need not, therefore, re- 
peat what we have already said in previous issues, as the reader will find m 
them all the information necessary for a study of the question (i). 


(i) See the foUowing issues of this Bidlefin: February, 1912 (pages 51 to <14); toy 
1913 (pages 137 to 139); Jane 1914 (pages n to So) and March 1915 (pi^g« .^7 to z). 
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§ I. Condition and working of the '' p6srTos in 1913 and 1914, 


At the time of the formation, in 1906, of the Royal Commission with the 
object of investigating the funds and property of the eadsting ‘ p6sitos, ’ 
realising their credits and converting their securities into cash, the condition 
of these organisations was such that it was not possible to ascertain accui- 
ately the amount of cash which they had in hand, nor of their property, nor 
the number nor amount of their credits. Nor was it possible to ascertain 
whether they lent out their funds or not, nor if they were invested as they 
should have been for agricultural purposes, such was the disorganisation and 
confusion w^hich reigned in the management of the “ p6sitos.” 

The patient and steady work of the Royal Commission has gradually 
enabled it, in its annual reports, to throw light upon the state of the organ- 
isations with which we are dealing, as well as all the modifications and im- 
provements which are being introduced. 

According to the two last Reports {1913 and 1914) there were 3,537 
'‘pdsitos” in Spain on the 31st. of December, 1913, and 16 others were 
established in 1914. 

During the year 1913 the " p6sitos ” granted 103,689 loans to the total 
amount of 16,812,287 pesetas. In 1914 the number of loans granted was 
120,446, for a total amount of 19,194,495 pesetas. There was, therefore, 
in 1914 an increase both in the number and amount of the loans granted by 
the “ positos, as compared with 1913. The increase in the number was 
16.755 and in amount 2,382,207 pesetas, or l6 % and 14 % respectively. 

To give an idea of the increase in the business of the pdsitos, ” we 
give the following figures, showing the amount of loans outstanding in each 
year from 1910 to 1914 : 

I,oan6 outstanding 


““ (Pfesetas) 

1910 13,902,260 

1911 16,307,587 

1912 21,626,705 

1913 21,357,782 

T914 23,274,491 


This increase of almost 10 millions of pesetas in the circulating capital 
of the “positos” shows clearly the steady renovation of the institution. 
To the 16 new " positos ” established in 1914 the Royal Commission has 
advanced 25,025 pesetas, the promotors having, on their part, contributed 
7.525 pesetas. The total foundation capital of these new organisations was, 
therkore. 32,550 pesetas, an average of 2,034 pesetas per “ p6sito.” 
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By the exercise of a steady moral influence, it has been found possible 
to inculcate m the borrowing farmers habits of punctuality in the fulfilment 
of their obligations towards the “ positos which were formerly unknown 
to them. Accordingly the figure representing the voluntary repayment 
of loans continues to grow, thus increasing and regularising the assets of the 
“ positos ’ ' and reducing the repayments enforced by legal procedure. The 
following figures show the steady increase of the voluntary' repayments : 


Year 

Voluntary Repayments 


(Pesetas) 

1910 

15,239.898 

I9II 

14.027492 

1912 ...... 

18,003,015 

1913 ....... 

20,683,333 


Moreover by reason of this moral progress of the borrowers the number 
of extensions of loans decreased during the year 1914, since 16,526 extensions 
of loans to a total amount of 4,079,995 pesetas were granted in that year 
whereas in 1913 the number of extensions granted w^as 17,477, and the total 
amount of the loans concerned 4,545,497 pesetas. This improvement is 
specially noteworthy since it was obtained notwithstanding the general 
economic crisis caused by the European War. In all probability, had the 
farmer been able to export and sell his crop as in normal times, the number 
of extensions asked for in 1914 would have been even less. 


However, if the facts which we have just stated show important pro- 
gress in the reorganisation of the ** positos, ” especially if we bear in mind 
the deplorable state into which they had fallen, it cannot be said that the 
work has been completed, since it has not yet been j^ssible to make all the 
"pdsitos" work satisfactorily nor have they liquidated all their assets. 
Let us see some particulars in regard to this matter. 

We have seen that, according to the Report for 1913 of the Royal Com- 
mission, there were 3,537 “ positos ” at the end of that year. The same le- 
port classifies these “ positos” as follows in relation to their working. 

(i) 2000 “ positos ” which work satisfactorily ; recover and lend out 
their funds regularly ; manage well their property ; pay their contribution to 
the Royal Commission and keep their accounts in order. , , .1 

{2) 875 '' positos ” the working of which is defective in regard to the 
lending out of their funds, the recovery of debts, the paym^t of the con- 
tribution, and the keeping of the accounts, but which, nevertheless, are im- 
proving in their organisation, since they contain progressive elements , 

(3) 662 '■ p6fitos ” wh.ch may be considered as having only a noniiijal 
castence, since they have funds and do not lend them out do not pay th 
contribution, and refuse to obey the instructions o e 
In like manner, the total capital of these 
same date amounted to 95,238,053 pesetas, may be divided, in round fig 
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ures, as follows : about 4 million pe^tas^in hand and not lent ; about 23 luju. 
ion pesetas in outstanding loans which are certainly recoverable ; about 
53 million pesetas in the hands of debtors on accotint of old debts, almost 
all irrecoverable, of which there is no prospect of more than a small poitiou 
being repaid. It may be noted, however, that of the amount representing 
the old debts, the greater part consists of interest which has accumulated 
for many years and that, consequently the capital really loaned wasovigjn. 
ally much less. 

The provinces in which these debts, difficult to recover, are largest in 
amount, are the Mowing ; 


Province 

Amount of debts 

— 

Pesetas 

Almeria 

2,055,141 

Badajoz 

1.798.752 

Cadiz 

3.902.583 

Canary Isles 

1.235478 

Cordova . 

7,327,270 

Granada 

..... 4,388,818 

Jaen 

7,879,784 

Malaga 

7,451,244 

Seville 

7,964,188 

Valencia 

1,895.412 


The recovery of the majority of these credits, in the opinion of the Royal 
Commission, would be difficult, if not impossible^ since they are almost all 
derived from very old debts to which has accrued interest to an amount 
much greater than the principal (as we have noted), and the debtors am 
unable to repay them, either because the original borrowers have disa|> 
pear ed in the time which has elapsed since the loans were granted, or because 
they have not the means to repay so heavy a debt. In one way or another, 
the “ positos ” recover something from time to time under this head, so that 
the amounts are not to be considered as wholly lost. 

Having noted some particulars regarding the condition and working of 
the “ positos/' let us now examine some forms of the work done by the Gov- 
ernment and the Royal Commission towards making these organisation? 
comply more fully every day with the modern requirements of agriculture 
and enlarging their sphere of action. 


§ 2. The REGHI.AITON.S FOR C-ARRVING OUT THE EAW REGARDING 
THE FEDERATION OF THE “ POSlTOS. ” 

In view of the fact that a considerable part of the aggregate capital 
f the '‘positos" — more than 4 million pesetas — remained lying idle 
veil after it had been converted into cash, owing to the want of applicants 
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lor loans in some localities and in ofheis to v\ ant of zeal on the part of the 
juanageis, the Spanish Government issued a Decree on October iGth 1014 
g^thorising the foimation of federations of " positos, ” in order to give mob- 
ility to their capital We have already studied the Decree inthis Bulhitn (i), 
3fld have indicated the advantages which might result from it in the way 
of diitusing agricultural aedit in Spanish rural districts. Although the De- 
cree had been promulgatedj however, the Regulations for carrying it out 
liad not then been issued. These Regulations were ap})roved and published 
by Royal Decree on the 30th. of September of the current year. 

In speaking of the Decree regarding the federation of “ positos” we 
saw that the bodies which would be formed in accordance with its provisions 
would have for object the unification and intensification of the action of the 
“positos’' of which they would be composed in supplying agricultural cre- 
dit, extending it to the whole province for the benefit of the farmers of the 
various districts where the affiliated “positos" exist. The Regulations 
with which we are now deahiig indicate more precisely the objects of the 
provincial federations of “positos" as follows: (i) Loan transactions be- 
tween the affihated ‘ ‘ positos ; ” (2) Making loans out 0 f their fn nds, when none 
of the affihated “ positos" require them, to agricuUiual syndicates, rural 
credit banks, savings banks, popular credit banks, or similar orgauisati<ms 
established in the province, which, besides being legally constituted, were 
included in the register compiled by the hank of Spain ; (3) Itlakiiig loans of 
their capital on adequate security for the purpose of land improvement, ir- 
rigation works, or the introduction of new crops. 

The duration of the loans made by the I'ederations will be for one year 
attd may be extended for a further year, except for loans of the tliird class, 
which will be granted for a term of two years and may be renewed for a 
fiuther period wdth the approval of the General Meeting, Dor such renewal, 
however, it will be an essential condition that the borrower shall have paid 
the interest up to date and shall reduce the loan by 25 ])er cent, w’heii a])- 
plying for the renewal. ^ ^ 

The Regulations lay it down that the capital of the Federations of “ Po- 
sitos " shall be made up of : • ■ n 

(a) The funds which each of the affiliated “ positos " ha<l lymg idle 
ill its hands or on current account in the Rank of Spain ; 

(b) The sums which they may receive by w ay of gift legacy from, 
private individuals desirous of encouraging the development of the “ po- 


dtos” and of rural credit; 

(c) The grants which may be made to them by the Royal Lonim)s.sion 

of "Positos;" , . , , 

(d) The grants which in their respective estimates may be assigned t. 
the Federations by the Provincial Council or by the Muracial Councils of 


“in oX to be able to ascertain the amount of Uie funds available urn 
det head (a), the Provincial Sections of " Positos” are to com,,.le every 


(1) See the issue of March 1915, pages 57 to 62, 
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tliree months a statement of the sums Which the “ p6sitos ” of the province 
have on deposit in the branches of the Bank of Spain, publishing it in the 
Official Bulletin and forwardii^ it at the same time to the Royal Commis- 
sion. Corresponding to this provision is that whereby it will be obligator)- 
for the Managing Committees of the “p6sitos'’ to deposit in the branches 
of the Bank of Spain, in the name of the Committees, the sums which, for 
want of applicants, have not been lent out during the year. If in inakiug 
up the accounts for the year it appears that a sum exceeding 15 %ol the 
capital has been lyii^ idle without being so deposited, the oommitteemcii are 
to pay, out of their own pockets, 4 % interest on the sums left idle. 

The Federations of “ P6sitos ” will be governed by a General Meeting, 
which will be held at least once a year, and by an Executive Committee 
consisting of two delegates and presided over by the Chairman of the 
Provincial Section. The delegates will be elected for three years by the 
General Meeting of the Federation, and will be eligible for re-election. 

The business of the Federations will be carried on in two ways, accord 
ing as the loans in question are applied for by affiliated “positos," or by 
agricultural syndicates, chambers of agriculture, savings banks or other 
similar bodies. 

When the loans are asked for by one of the affiliated “ positos, ” the 
procedure will be as follows: the “positos” which requires to make use 
of the capital of the Federation, after having so decided either at an ordinary 
or an extraordinary meeting, will make application to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Committee will notify the other “ positos ” of the application 
received, at the same time asking for particulars, which must relate solely 
to the guarantee which the Managing Committee of the “ posito ” making 
the application can offer, that Committee being liable to the “posito” mak- 
ing the loan. The particulars having been received, the Executive Committee 
will decide in the matter within the space of three days. If the decision 
is favourable and the application is approved, the Committee vsdll order 
the transfer of the amount from the “ p6sito ” advancing the money to the 
“ posito ” desiring the loan. 

In the second case (that is, in the case of loans to syndicates, savings 
banks, chambers of agriculture, etc., there being no “ positos ” making ap- 
plication), the amount of the capital to be devoted to this purpose and the 
terms proposed for the loans to these societies (i) will be advertised in tlu* 
official Bulletin of the province and the principal provincial newspapen^. 
The bodies which desire to avail themselves of these offers will address 
themselves, stating the nature of the transaction they propose, to the Ks 
ecutive Committee, which will grant or refuse the loan, after having obtaine<^ 
the necessary particulars. 

Membership of one of these Provincial Federations is reserved for the 
“ positos ” which belong to one and the same Provincial Section and which 
join the Federation. The other bodies which have transactions with the Feder- 
ations are considered merely as borrowers. 


(1) See the issue of this Bulletin previously iodicatecl. 
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I^inally, the Regulations of w?iich we are examining the provisions lay 
it down that the Royal Commission of “ Pdsitos" shall encourage the foma- 
tion of as many Federations as possible, by carrying on propagandist work 
to this end, and shall compile an Annual Rei>ort on the working of the Fed- 
erations based on the information which they may supply. The function 
of the Royal Comnussion in relation to the Federations \^ ill be merely that 
of inspection, ^d it will only have power to decide appeals made by any 
afiiliated “ pdsito " against the decisions of the General Meeting of the 
Federation to which it belongs. 


§ 3. The ESTABtlSHifENT OF 'i'HK FIRST PASTORAL " POSITO. ” 


As the operations of the “ positos " originally consisted almost exclu- 
sively in making advances of seed to the farmers, the benefits conferred upon 
one of the most important elements in Spanish agricnltiire — stock-raising 
— have aiw^ays been few or almost none. Even after the work of convert- 
ing the assets of the “ positos" into cash was begun, this continued to be the 
case, notwithstanding that the Law of 1906 indicated amongst the objects 
of these organisations the granting of loans for facilitating the " acquisition 
or use of any articles required in agriculture or stock-raising." In essenti- 
ally pastoral districts, such as Galicia and the Basque Provinces, no "po- 
sito " yet exists. 

After the promulgation of the Law of 1906, it was considered that, 
when once reorganised, the "positos" should admit the stockowners to 
their advantages, and thus, from the beginning, it was suggested to fonu 
new institutions, based on the modem organisation introduced by the law, 
for exclusively pastoral purposes, since the existing "positos," being far 
from the pastoral regions, could be of but little advantage to the pastoral 


industry. ^ , 

The Count of Retamoso, one of the first Royal Comnussioneis of^ 1 0- 
sitos," endeavoured during his term of office to found a pastoral posito, 
without, however, being able to carry out his project. What on that oc- 
casion remained merely a project has now been actually carried out, thanks 
to the combined efforts of the Royal Commission of " Positos," at present 
presided over by the Marquis of Valdeiglesias, and of the General 
Stockowners’ Association, of which the Duke of Bailen is ITesident. 

Passing to examine the organisation of this new body, ve note mst 
that in its rules the objects are stated to be: (i) to make loans to 
stockowners, syndicates and co^^rative societies, formed for exclusively 
pastoral purposes : (2) to make loans to the Loca Stockowner Commit- 
tees, which are duly constituted and m which the habihty of the i"™’’ . 
is unlimited; (3) to make loans to stockowners who are members 0 
General Stockowners’ Association, on mortgage, pledge 
antes: (4) to act as a savings bank, paying interest which shall not 

exceed 3 %. 
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The capital of the " p6sitQ ” win be fonned by ; 

{a) The initial capital of loo ,000 pesetas ; 

(6) The profits derived from its transactions ; 

(c) The grants and gifts which it may receive. 

To the formation of the initial capital the Royal Commission of “ Po- 
sites” contributed 50,000 pesetas and the General Stockowners’ Association 
the remainir^ 50,000 pesetas. 

With regard to the operations of the new organisation, its rules lay down 
the following conditions. The syndicates, stockowners’ co-operative soci- 
eties and lyOcal Committees, will address their applications to the Permanent 
Committee, accompanied by documents which will show^ the unlimited lia- 
bility of the members and the liquid taxable assets which they pos^ss, as well 
as the taxes which they pay. 

A Committee, nominated by the Permanent Committee, will examine 
the application and will grant or refuse the loan, and no appeal can be made 
against theii decision. The loans will be granted for one year, renewable 
for another year; interest will be payable at the rate of i % per quarter, 
fractions of a quarter being treated as a quarter. 

When the loan is being applied to the acquisition of machinery 01 re- 
quirements for the pastoral industry, or industries derived from it, the “ p6- 
sito ” can advance two thirds of the price, retaining the article purchased as 
its own property, though in the use of the purchaser , until the price has been 
paid in full. It will also advance money for the purchase of sires to the live- 
stock improvement syndicates, the animals purchased forming the security 
for the repayment of the loans. 

The “ p6sito ” can even, in specific cases and with the consent of the 
Committee, assist the mutual insurance societies, subject to the follow ing 
conditions : (i) that they are mutual societies of stockowners, that the liabil- 
ity of the members is unlimited, and that they do not exclude losses caused 
by epidemics ; (2) that their rules have been approved by the General Stock- 
owners' Association. 

The loans to stockowners who are members of the Association will be 
made on pledge, on mortgage, or on the joint and several security of the ap 
plicant and another person approved by the Committee. 

The stockowners who have delivered w'ool, live stock, or other pastoral 
produce to the Association for sale on commission, or who graze cattle on the 
pasture-land or meadows of the Association, will have the right to obtain, 
if they so desire, 50 % of their value, as an advance from the funds of the 
“ p6sito. ” 

No stockowner or society to whom a loan has been granted will be able 
to obtain another loan until the first has been repaid, unless he specifically 
applies for an increase, justifying his need and giving a new guarantee. 

The management of the " posito ” is entrusted to a special Committee, 
consisting of six members and nominated from amongst the Permanent Com- 
mittee. The members of the Permanent Committee wifi not receive any 
remuneration and the sums which may be received under this head will be 
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uded over to the Association to meef the expenses which may be incurred 
regard to the “p6sito.” 

The “^p6sito " will pay to the Royal Commission, by w ay of contribution, 
\ on the 50 ,000 pesetas granted by it. In its turn , the “ p6sito ’ ’ v^ill re- 
■jj as remuneration, half of the amount of the interest paid on the loans. 

Lastly* we may note that the “ p6sito is founded for an indeterminate 
jjjod. It can be dissolved by resolution of the General Committee of the 
jneral Stockowners' Association. In case of the dissolution of the “ pdsito ” 
iC Association will repay to the Royal Commission of “ Positos " the 50,000 
«etas received from it, with the increase which may have accrued to it. 

Prom what precedes, it will be seen that this first pastoral “ pdsito, ” 
liich has just been formed in Spain to encouiage stock-raising is still of 
odest dimensions, as far as the number of stockowners who may aspire to 
jnefit by it is concerned. That is due to the fact that the new organisation 
legarded as an experiment. If in practice the new '"pdsito" fulfil, as is 
iticipated, the hopes of its founders, it will be able to obtain, later on, a 
iger capital and thus convert itself into a veritable, though small, pastoral 
ink. In Spanish rural circles the success of the new organisation is con- 
deied assured, in view of the ease and convenience of its operations, the 
nportance and prestige of the General Stockowners’ Association, under 
hose auspices it has been formed, and the capacity and standing of its 
lanagers. 

The new " pdsito " certainly meets a need which was strongly felt and 
Day be the starting point of a form of credit organisation w’hich may bring 
mportant improvements and advantages to stock-raising and the mdustiies 
[erived from it. 
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WORK OF THE EAND CREDIT IJ^STITUTES IN 1914. 


SOURCES : 

Cassa di Risparmio DELI.E PROVINCE Eombasde IN MiLANo r Crcdito foncUario. Bilando 
consuntivo dtU 'anno 1914. Anno XI, VII dell’Eserdzio (Savings Bank of ike Lomhati 
Provinces in Milan: Land Credit Department. Balance Sheet for the Year 1914. forty 
seventh Working Year). 

Cassa dx Risparmio in Bologna ; Credito fondiario ; Resoconto del 1914 Banft in 

Bologna : Land Credit Department : Report for 1914). Bologna, 1915 ; Merlani. 

Cassa di Risparmio della Cirri, di Verona : Cassa di Rispannio, Credito fondiario e Fondo 
pension!. Bilando Consnntivo dell’anno 1914 Bank of (he City of Verona: .‘trtwma 

Bank, Land Credit and Pension Funds Departmnts. Balance Sheet for the Year 1914). 
Verona, 1915 ; Pranchini. 

Credito Fondiario Sabdo in C.aouari ; Resoconto dell’anno 1914 (Sardinian Land Credit 
Institute in Cagliari: Report for the Year 1914). 

IsxixuTO Itauano di Credito Fondiario in Roma : Rdazione del Consiglio d'amminislra- 
zione e dei Sindaci sull'esercido 1914 (Ventesimo (luarto). (Italian Land Credit Insh 
tute in Home. Report of the Board of Management and the E.xaminers for the year 1914. 
Tii-entv fourth Year), Rome, 1915: Bolognesi. 

ISTITUTO DELLE OPERE PiE DI Sak Paolq IN TORINO : Cfedito fondiatlo. Conto consuntivo: 
esercudo 1914 [Institute of the *'Opere Pie di San Paolo" in Turin: Land Credit Defiant 
ment. Balance Sheet for the Year 1914). Turin, 1915 : Sodeta Tipograflco-Editrice Naiio- 
nale. 

Monte dei Paschi di Siej^a : Conto consuntivo per I’eserdzio 1914 {Stem Monte dei Paschi ” ; 
Accounts for the Year 1914). Siena, 1915 : 1 ,azzeri. 


In the number of this Bulletin for last October we considered the work 
done in 1914 by the special agricultural credit institutes or those authorized 
by special laws for this form of credit and we saw that they granted the 
farmers last year more than 43,000,000 frs, in loans ; let us now consider 
the work done in the year by the land credit institutes, according to the 
last reports published by them. 

§ I. ITAI^IAN LAND CREDIT INSTITUTE. 

In 1914 this Institute, which has existed for 24 years, received 247 
applications for loa^ for 28,127,500 frs. Adding to these those remaining 
to he dealt with ^11^11913 (475 for 42,951,500 frs.), and those again taken 
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^to consideration (9 for 642,000 frs.) and those in the case of which appli- 
fition has been made for the amount to be increased (3 for 281 ,500 frs.) 
(re get for 1914 f total of 734 applications for an anuiuiit of 72,002,500 frs. 

In satisfaction of I16 of these, definite contracts were passed for a total 
^lount of 10,721,000 frs,, with a decrease of 60 loans for 4,481,500 frs. > 
js compared with 1913. Of the loans granted in 1914, 57 for 6,922,500 
[is. were granted on the security of rural land, especially in Apulia (12 for 
,323,000 frs.), in Campania (10 for 331,500 frs.), in Sicily "(8 for 351,500 frs,), 
[flVenetia (5 for 1,767,500 frs.) and in Emilia (5 for* 1,066.000 frs.), and 
59 for 3 . 79^>500 frs. on the security of urban land. In this connection, we 
must observe that in the last five years the loans on urban estate, which 
[or some time exceeded those on rural estate, have been gradually dimin- 
shing, so that in 1913 and 1914 those on rural estate preponderated. As 
regards amount, the loans granted in 1914 were distributed as lollows: 




Nrimbcr 

■Amount 




frs. 

Up to 

10,000 francs 

5 

45.500 

Between 

10,500 and 20,000 francs 

25 

401,000 

)> 

20,500 » 50,000 a 

42 

1 ,476,000 

» 

50,500 » 100,000 » 

20 

1,599,000 

)) 

100,500 )) 500,000 

22 

4.499-500 

Above 

500,000 francs 

2 

2,700,000 



1 16 

10,721,000 


And they w'ere distributed as follows according to the term for which 
:hey were granted. 


Amount 

frs. 


From 

10 

to 

15 . 

4 

106,500 

)) 

15 

)) 

20 

3 

132,500 

» 

20 

.1 

25 

5 

214,000 


25 


30 

.... 8 

153,000 

a 

30 

» 

35 

— 


a 

35 

)> 

40 

51 

3,621,000 

» 

40 

a 

45 • • 

— 


» 

45 


50 

45 

6,494,000 





1 16 

10,721,000 
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The loans were granted at 4 % interest. 

The total number of loans pas^ from the foundation of the Institute 
(1891) up to December 31st., 1914 was 3,327, for a total amount of 

270.206.550 frs., of which 1,911 for 142,915,300 b:s. were granted on the 
security of rural estate and i,4^b for 127,291 >250 frs. on that of urban estate. 
Dividing them according to the situation of the land mortgaged, we find ; 
loans in North Italy, 139 for i 5 ,i 99 > 5 oo frs. ; in Central Italy, 1,028 foi 
102,603,100 frs. ; in South Italy, 2,160 for 15^^603,950 frs. More that 
two thirds of these loans were for amounts not exceeding 50,000 frs. Ee 
tween 1903 and 1914, the loans granted by the Institute amounted t( 

162.704.550 frs. ; of this amount, 71,965,825 or 44 % were borrowed to ex 
tinguish more burdensome mortgage debts and relieve the estates fion 
other real charges. The mortgages paid off in the above period, h 
means of these loans, amounted to 70,655,936 fis,, distributed as follow si: 
regard to the interest paid : 


frs. 


From 4 to 6 % 52.858,799 

» 6 » 8 % 11.734.264 

» 8 » 10 % and higher . . . 1,226,955 

Interest not stated 4.835.9^8 


The benefit reaped by landed estate in the twelve years by the extinc- 
tion of mortgages to the above amount of 70,655,936 is still more appar- 
ent when we consider that they were mostly extinguished by means of 
loans at 3 1/2 %■ It is espedally interestmg to consider how the amounts 
employed for relief from charges and for extinction of burdensome mort- 
gage debts were distributed in the different parts of the Kingdom. 

irs. 

North Italy 3 , 452 . 97 ® 

Central Italy 26,486,401 

South Italy 42,026,454 


71,965,825 


It follow^s, therefore, from these figures that South Italy especiall 
profited by the operations between 1903 and 1914, to the amount o' 
42,026,454 frs. or about 58 % of the total. North Italy benefited to the 
amount of 3,452,970 frs. or 5 %. and Central Italy to that of 26,486,401 hs- 
OT 37 %• 
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OP mUN, BOLOGNA AND VERONA. 


10 for 550,000 fis. oa land both rural and turban ^ 

Among the provinces that profited most by this credit on the security 
of rural estate, were espeerally those of Mantua, 25 loans for i 61s S(« hs 
Grosseto 2 for 770,000 frs„ Modena, 6 for 6iS,ooo frs., Udine, 2 forOi, 000 
frs. and Venice, 3, for 457,000 frs. 

More than half the loans (169) were for amounts betw een five and fifty 
thousand francs and about half (132) for a period of 40 years. 

In 1914 the hand Credit Department of the Cassadimparmiodi Bolomi 
granted 89 loans for a total amount of 4,798,000 frs. Of these, 64 for ^,237 000 
frs., were secured on urban estate, 19 for 391,000 frs. on rural estate, and 
6 for 1,170,000 frs. on estate both rural and nrban. Further, 6 loans were 
for amounts of between 500 frs. and 5,000 frs., 12 for amounts between 

5.000 frs. and 10,000 frs., 21 for amounts between 10,000 frs. and 20,000 frs., 
22 for amounts between 20,000 frs., and 30,000 frs,, 5 for amounts between 

30.000 frs. and 40 ,000 frs., 7 for amounts between 40,000 frs. aiid5o.ot)o frs., 
8 for amounts betw^een 50,000 frs, and 100,000 frs., and another 8 for 
amounts exceeding 100,000 frs. 

The province that benefited most by this credit was Bologna (78 loans 
for 4,525.^00 frs,). 

It must further be mentioned that, of 89 loans, 30 were granted to 
institutions ,for building houses for the people, for which purpo.se this 
Institute had on December 3Tst. last lent 5,226 000 frs. 

Between the foundation of the institution (1868) and the end of 1914 
3,290 loans were passed for a total amount of 127,253,500 frs,, with an aver- 
age amount of 38,679 frs. per loan. 

Finally, the Band Credit Institute of the di risparmio di Verona 
granted in t9i4, 67 loans on mortgage for a total amount of 2,061,000 frs., 
against 108 loans for 3,368,500 frs. in 1914. 

Between 1902, its first working year and the end of 1914, r.oii loans 
were granted for a total amount of 30,429,500 frs. Of these, 306, for 

6.121.000 frs. were granted on the security of urban estate, 638 for 21 ,880 ,000 
on that of rural estate, and 67 for 2,428,500 on estate both rural and urban. 
The largest amounts were lent in the province of Verona (6,838,500 frs,), 
Venice (5,537,500 frs.), Mantua (4,589,000 frs.) and Padua (3,376,500 frs.). 
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§ 3. The land credit DEPARTliSNTS OF THE TURIN INSTITUTE 
OF “opERE pie DI S. PAOLO ” AND THE SIENA '‘MONTE DEI PASCHl 
AND THE SARDINIAN LAND CREDIT INSTITUTE IN CAGLIARI. 

The loans concluded in 1914 by the Land Credit Department of tte 
Jsiituto delle Opere Pie di S. Paolo in Turin w-ere more numerous and less 
in amount than in 1913. Indeed, while in 1913 it granted 195 loans kj 
9.362,500 frs., in 1914, 204 loans were granted frs. 7,006,500 frs., that is 
to say g loans more and 2,356,000 frs. less. 

As regards amount, the loans granted in 1914 were distributed as 


follows : 


Number 

Amotmt 

Loans of not more than 10,000 frs. 


• 94 

568,000 

» » between 10,500 frs. and 

20,000 frs. . 

* 37 

601,000 

K » » 20,500 frs. » 

100,000 frs. . 

• 59 

2.830,50c 

» )) » 100,500 frs, » 

500,000 frs. . 

‘ 14 

3.007,00c 


Total . . 

. 204 

7,006,500 


In regard to the terms for which they W'eie lent, they may be classifiei 


as under ; 


Number 

Amount 

Loan.s for from 10 to 20 years . . . 


. . 23 

509,000 

» » between 20 and 35 years . 


, . 23 

604,000 

» » » 35 and 5O' » 


. • 158 

5 , 81 ) 3 . 5 “ 


Total . 

. . 204 

7,006,500 


Finally, in regard to the nature of the estate mortgaged, we hnd: 

loans on Urban Estate Loans on Rural Estate j ''^°*’** 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

184 

4.833,000 

16 

1,890,500 

4 

283,000 

204 

7,006,500 


The largest number of loans were received in the provinces of Genoa 
(100 for 1,453,000 frs.), Turin (55 for 1,821,500 frs.) and Rome (16 for 598,5^^ 
frs.). 
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\Ve find that the Land Credit J^epartment of the Monte dei Puschi di 
in 1914 passed 202 loans for the total amount of 5,116 500 frs 70 of 
tleffl (2,609,500 frs-) secured on rmal land, Ii6 34^500 frs.) on urban 
land and 7 (158,50^^ frs.) on both urban and rural land. 

The province of Ford received the largest number of loans (38 for 

025.500 frs.), and then the provinces of Perugia (26 for 525,500 frs.), Pisa 
(21 for 709,500 frs.) and Pesaro and Urbino (10 for 237,000 frs,). 

Since the date of its foundation (1868) and np to December 31st., 1914. 
this Institute granted 4,837 loans for a total amount of 154,1 43, 5tM) frs.i 
2,236 for 79,735.000 frs. on rural estate, i ,722 for 32 ,624,500 on urban estate^ 
and 879 for 41,786,000 frs. on estate both urban and niral. 

Finally, the Credito fondiario sardo in Cagliari granted mortgage loans 
in the year to the amount of 229,000 frs. The amount of its bauson De- 
cember 31 sf*. 2,316,640 and the vane of its bonds in circulation was 

2.382.500 frs. 


The seven land credit institutes working in Italy thus granted in 1914 
mortgage loans for a total amount of 49,583,000 frs. against 62,846,500 frs. 
in 1913, 76,249,750 frs, in 1912, 78,896,000 frs. in 1911, 74,111,500 frs. in 
1910 and 59,713,800 frs. in 1909, 
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UNITED STATES. 


THE NEEDS OF AMERICAN FARM WOMEN; 

AN ENQUIRY BY THF, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


souRcaes ; 

Social and l>Eoa Needs of Farm Women. United States Department of Agriculture, 
Report No. 103, Washington: Govenimait Printing OfiSce, 1915, 

Domestic Needs of Farm Women. United States Department of Agriculture, Report 
No. 104, Washington : Government Printing Office, 1915, 

Educational Needs of Farm Women United States Department of Agriculture, Re^iort 
No. 105, Washington; Government Printing Office, 1915. 

Economic Needs of Farm Women. United States Department of Agriculture, Report 
No, 106, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1915. 

What the Department of Agriculture is doing for the Hods eke efer. C. F. Lang- 
worthy. Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1913. Washi ngton ; 
Government Printing Office, 1914. 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1913. Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington; Government Printing Office, 1914. 

A Practical National Marketing Ohgani;^ation and Rural Credit System for the 
United States. A Hearing before the State Department, June *i, 1913. Washington : 
Government Printing Office, 1915- 


Introduction, 


In his annual Report to the President (Dec. ist, 1913), the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States devoted a special paragraph to the 
Woman on the Farm ’ ’ , from which we quote the following • , 

"The woman on the farm is a most important economic fador m 

agriculture. Herdomesticworkundouhtedlyhasadirectbearmgonthee 
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ciency of the field workers, lier handling of the home and its surroundings 
contributes to the cash intake, and, in addition, hers is largely the responsi- 
bility for contributing the social and other features which make farm life 
satisfactory and pleasurable... The facts that the woman's work and time 
have a real monetary value and that her strength is not unlimited have not 
been given the consideration they deserve. As a result on many farms where 
there is always money enough to buy the latest agricultural appliances, there 
is seldom a surplus to provide the woman in her productive work with power 
machinery that will lighten her physical labor, running water that wil] 
relieve her of the burden of carrying from the pump all water used in the 
household, or kitchen equipment and household devices that will save her 
time, increase her efficiency, and enable her to make important monetarj- 
saving. The Department believes that intelligent help to women in matters 
of home management will contribute directly to the agricultural success 
of the farm. It purposes, therefore, to ask Congress for means and authority 
to make more complete studies of domestic conditions on the farm, tc 
experiment with labor-saving devices and methods, and to study completely 
the question of practical sanitation and hygienic protection for the fanr 
family. ” 

In making this recommendation the Secretary of Agriculture is faithfti 
to the traditions of his Department, the activities of which are not only 
legislative and administrative, but more especially educational, on broa{ 
lines of national development and conservation. The general activitit 
of the Department are, indeed, defined as follows in the Yearbook for 1913 

“ Broadly speaking, the Department of Agriculture is concerned wit] 
such matters as the production of crops, timber, and flocks and herd* 
with studies of plant ajid animal diseases and their control, with the estab- 
lishment of standards of quality, with the protection of agricultural pro- 
ducts from adulteration, with the processes for converting raw products 
of agriculture into finished products ready for use, with insect enemies and 
their control, with agricultural engineering problems, with rural economics, 
with rural life and activities, and with educational problems pertaining to 
all of these. Information is gathered in the field, in the laboratory, and m 
other ways, and the results are spread broadcast by means of publications, 
demonstration work, through the agricultural colleges, and through other 
organised methods of education. 

“ In answering the questions which arise in the minds of the producers 
on the farms the investigator almost inevitably furnishes information about 
the commodities which the housekeepers buy and use and whose composi- 
tion they should understand, Help for the housekeeper, who directs the 
spending of the family income, or, as the economist would put it, represents 
consumption, is, in fact, not only one of the inevitable by-products, but one 
of the very valuable main products of agricultural research, and is clearly 
recognised as such by the Department. ” 

To ascertain the fields in which farm women desire specific assist- 
ance, the Department of Agriculture addressed, on October ist, 1913- ^ 
letter of inquiry to the housewives of 55,000 progressive farmers in all the 
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^uaties of the United States, This letter asked no questions and left 
every woman free to fccuss any need wWeh occurred to her She was 
invited to take the matter up with her neighbours, and make a reply which 
represented not merely her personal need but the recognised need of t . 
,„inen of her ^minunity. Replies were received from over 2,000 women 
living in all parts of the country, and a careful exaiiiination of these replies 

led to the pnbhcation ot four reports on the social and labour domestic 
educational and econoniic needs of the farm housewife. These reports 
consist mostly of classified extracts from the answers received bv the 
Department, and throw valuable lighton theeconomicaiidsodalstatusand 
the special needs and aspirations of the American farm woman 

One of the reasons given by the Department for the publication of 
these repoits is that they contain suggestions which may prove helijful 
to the State agencies in carrying out the recently enacted Smith-hever 
Extension»Act, (^lay 8. 1914). This act, starting with a grant of $10,000 of 
Federal tnonej^ to each State for agricultural extension and educational 
purposes, will, by increasing appropriations, make available in 1922 and 
thereafter a sum of $4,580,000 of Federal funds for such purix)ses, Under 
this act the States must duplicate with their funds all but $480,000 of 
each annual Federal appropriation, so that after 1921, if the States deetto 
receive their full quota, the sum of $8,660,000 will be spent each year in 
practical on-the-farm education. In the first nine fiscal years a total of 
§41,920,000 should be directed to this purpose. 

The funds appropriated under this Act are given to the State agii- 
cultural colleges to enable them to employ men and w'omen as connt> 
agents and experts who will move about among the farming people, denron- 
strate good methods of agriculture and home economics, co-operate w itli 
them in studying their farm and home problems, and assist them in the 
adoption of better methods on their farms or in their homes. 

Already many of the colleges have appointed women as extension 
experts in home economics, and others are planning to do so. In nearly 
all the Southern States women county agents are already at w ork in connect- 
ion with the demonstration work carried on by the agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. These agents will en- 
roll women in home demonstration wmrk and will continue to conduct girl’s 
clubs. They will have the women demonstrate the preparation and use of 
products from canning clubs, poultry clubs, pig clubs, and the winter gar- 
den, Accompanying the use of the club products, the women on the farms 
wtllbe shown how to make or secure labour-saving devices and conveniences. 
They will also be encouraged by the county agents to find and extend to 
others the best methods of work and conveniences already discovered and in 
use in their communities. The number of home economics experts who are 
doing work among the farm women is being rapidly increased It is hoped 
that before long there will be women agents in every county in the United 
States. 
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§ I. Social needs of farm women. 


us now examine the social conditions of the American farm Moman; 
as revealed by herself in the letters published in the first of these reports. 

The first impression received on reading this interesting human document 
is that the standard of life of the American farm woman is high indeed 
when compared to conditions generally prevailing among her sisters in other 
countries. When asked to state her needs, it is not to the necessities of 
life that she lays claim, but to its comforts and pleasures. The loneliness, 
isolation, and lack of social and educational opportunity on the farm, these 
form the main text of letters from all parts of the United States. The 
following quotations are typical : 

New York. — The hardest phase of country life for the women in im 
neighborhood is the monotony, with no means or opportunity for any socia 
life whatever... I^ife is dreary indeed with never an afternoon or an even 
ing spent away from home. " 

Ohio, — " In all these years I have never had a vacation, neve 
belonged to a club or any organisation, and never went to church or an enter 
tainmeut ; had no time to visit a neighbor — just worked early and late will 

a snatch for reading between, ” . ^ .1. r4.ii * ■■ 

Wisconsin. — " The woman has no time to give to the httle ieminuii 
accomplishments enjoyed by women and no opportunity to use thesittinj 

room audits easy chairs _ i-r • 1 . 

But that there is a bright social side to American fann life is shoni 


by the following from an Iowa correspondant : 

" The farmers' wives on farms in Iowa have rural delivery, phones to 
call up any neighbor, and electric machinery to drive the washer, pump and 
cream-separator. And now with the auto to take them where they plea^, 
with the good moral atmo.sphere in which to raise a family, the long wmtei 
evenings with the family at home, with good books and papep, the country 
beats the city, with all its nervous strain, aU to pieces. 

The following quotation, in contrast with the spnit of many others, 
shows a wholesome appreciation of the fact that a government cannot le- 

^i^l^“^I really do^not see what the government could do to better my condi 
tion The government owes me protection of life and property, but rn) 
happiness 1 must work out myself. I^w-making to affect our home at; 
family affairs is not necessary ; we make our own laws in these matte 


(i) Co-operation. 

As a remedy for the social drawbacks complained ^ “ 

ters urge co-operation among women in the form of neighbouAood ch 6 
These, it is claimed, would promote better education in practical 
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lod fuller social and intellectual life.'rhis idea is clearlv expressed by a Con- 
aecticut conespondent : 

“The department should aid farmers wives in the formation of clubs that 
bringthemtogether for sociability, recreation, and a reasonable amount 
of intellectual intercourse. A nearby country community has a club of the 
we mean. It will have a certain topic assigned for each meetmg, 
jiiusic or possibly readings or recitations, and then a kind of open forum for 
the discussion of everything, from the chestnut blight to the Voltunio 
disaster. Refreshments are served. This kind of thing brings farm women 
oat of their isolation into an atmosphere of clubability and cheery common 
iaterest. The monotony of farm life is one of the trials women have to 
hear; the Department may help to relieve it. " 

Many correspondents express the idea that such clubs, which might 
be a by-prt)duct of the rural church and the rural school, would secure to 
women opportunities for social intercourse and also, if connected with lend- 
ing libraries and reading classes, might train them to read intelligent 
In the Middle- Western and North-Western States, where population 
is scanty and distances great, the dull monotony of the farmers’ life is 
the burden of complaint. “ We want suggestions for high-grade amuseinents 
for leisure hours by means of such moderate priced talking-machines and 
picture shows as will best develop individual character and give kiio\vledge 
of the great outside world”, writes a Colorado woman. Another suggestion 
made by many is for the organisation of village rest-rooms where 
farmers’ wives could meet when going to market in town. 


(2) The Labour Question. 

The difidculty and, in many cases, the impossibility of securing any 
kind of domestic help in many districts entails long hours and overwork 
for the housewife, and the Department is urged by its correspondents to 
place immigrants in farm occupations. "Why can't an agricultural official 
be at Ellis Island and get hold of the immigrants who want and ought 
to farm, and by keeping in touch with farmers in every State know where 
to send them?, ” writes an Ohio woman. 

With regard to this the Report points out that the Division of Inform- 
ation in the Bureau of Immigration, United States Department of iaibnm, is 
engaged in an effort to promote a beneficial distribution of admitted aliens 
and other residents. With that end in view the Department ol Ixrbour has 
cstabUshed 18 distributing centres, covering tlie entire country, with an 
office or offices in each zone. The particular features of this undertaking 
of interest to women are the effort to direct from congested centres of pojm- 
lation to the farms and rural communities men, w'omen and girls to CTgage 
in farm or domestic work, and the opportunities that will » ye ®t‘h to 
women to engage in seasonal occupations on farms or in 0 

““Replies received fromfte Southern Statesindiyte 
of those farming populations as compared wit i ose 
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They complain of the heavy field wor^, cotton hoeing and |)icking which 
falls to the lot of the Southern farm woman, particularly to the wife of the 
poor tenant farmer. One correspondent, a man, writes : 

'"It is the wife of the tenant and poor farmer who needs help, She 
has a hard roe to hoe. She has very few labor-saving implements, no elect- 
rical or gasoline power, but does nearly all her work by " main strength 
and awkwardness. *’ Thousands rise at 4 a. m. and peg away until 10 p, ^ 
The Union man and “industrial worker” does his e^ht hours... and 
then agitates for shorter hours and more pay, but the wife of the tenant 
or poor farmer has no time to agitate, strike, or walk out. Her pay is plain 
board and clothmg. Very few ever see a State fair, get a week’s vacation 
or even an auto ride. “ 

And again : 

“ The condition of the farm women of the South is most deplorable... 
The routine of the southern farm woman is about as follows : at this time 
of the year she is up at 5 a. m. preparing the breakfast, often building up 
her own fire; milks the cows, cares for the milk, churns the cream by hand. 
Puts the house in order, gets the dinner, eats with the family at noon ; 
leaves the house in disorder, goes to the cotton field and picks cotton all 
the afternoon, often dragging a weight of 60 pounds along the ground. At 
about sundown she goes to the farmhouse, puts the house in order, washes 
the dishes left over from the noon meal, prepares the supper, most of the 
time too tired to eat ; gets the children to bed, and falls asleap herself, 
and so it goes on from day to day. Somehow she finds the time to do the 
washing and ironing, mending, knitting, and darning in between times. 
...The above description applies to negroes, to white tenants, and to the 
young farmers who are trying to build their homes. ” 

(3) Co-operation in the Home. 

The successful operation of co-operative creameries and cheese fact- 
ories suggests to many housewives the application of the same principles to 
housework. Co-operative laundries and bakeries are advocated, and the 
Department is asked to supply information as to the cost of installing such 
institutions. Also the co-operative hoarding of farm-hands is suggested as 
a means of relief for the overworked farm- woman. These ideas are ex- 
pressed by a number of women from all sections. We quote the following: 

“ The only thing in sight to lighten the burden of the indoor worker 
is co-operation. We have arrived at a place where individual effort in many 
things has proven to be wasteful in cash and human energy, and we are 
making new discoveries along that line. The thing that presents itself 
forcibly to my mind is a community plant for doing the laundry work, mak- 
ing the sausage, rendering the lard, canning and evaporation of fruits and 
vegetables for the farmer’s use. vSuch a plant for the accommodation of from 
25 to 50 families, or, in other words, one for the convenience of the patrons 
of each district school, would cost from $ 700 to $ 1,000, building 
included. ” 
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Michigan. Co-operation ip housework we believe is still in tliP 
e^rimental stage but if it could be profitably established m a couimmAy 
it would leave the house^e much more time to devote to her child „ 
the garden, and her chickens. 


(4) Roads, Mails and Telcphoues, 

Coming down to practical matters in which the Department could take 
the lead, women and men in almost every State hold tliat the greatest ser- 
vice which It could render to the farm population would be the systematic 
improvement of country roads. .Many make a point that roads especially 
adapted to winter conditions would have a very important social eftect. 

During the summer months the farm population, especially the women! 
are too buV to do much \dsiting and by the time the crops are marketed 
and some leisure and recreation are possible, the roads are so muddy that 
it is impossible or very difficult to drive over them, with the result that 
during the winter months the women can seldom reach a town or even 
visit their neighbours. 

Next to this comes the demand for the extension of rural free deliver) 
of mails. However, it is pointed out that since the Department made its 
enquiry a number of changes in rural delivery systems and in the parcel jrost 
service have been made which, in a large measure, comply with these 
requests. 

The value of the telephone as an assistance in the marketing of their 
produce as well as its use as a social factor, is dwelt on by several cor- 
respondents who urge the advantages of Government ownership. On tliis 
head a Kansas woman writes : 

" Give us better telephone service. Here in Kansas the farmhouses 
are from one quarter to half a mile apart and often from i to 2 miles to the 
neighbor we are most interested in, so you can readily see that a good tele- 
phone service means much not only to the farm woman but to the farm 
also. We are now supplied with several different systems. Some have no 
connection whatever with each other, others connect by charging toll. 
We are 18 miles from a city. The telephone toll is 15 cents. The jirices of 
our farm products are regulated by the city, but we cannot afford to pay the 
toll to inquire the price of poultry or fat stock man) times before starting 
with a load, so we have to dejjcnd on the local buyer who charges a big 
commission 


§ 2 . Domestic needs of farm w'Omen, 


Perhaps no section of the report gives so vivid an idea of the difference 
in the standard of comfort of the American and European farm-woman 
as the one dealing with domestic needs. Conveniences which arc only just 
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beginning to enter the homes of the wefi-to-do city dweller in Europe are 
here referred to as necessities, and their absence is regarded as a hardship. 

The peculiar American genius for labour-saving machinery is here 
brought to bear on the home, and mechanical devices for washing, cookings 
cleaning, etc., are claimed by the American housewife as her due and tlieir 
extensive application is expected to result in time and opportunity for so- 
cial intercourse and intellectual development by means of which the house- 
hold drudge will evolve into the business partner of her husband and the 
educator of her children. 


(i) House Planning and the Installation of Labotir-savw^ Machinery, 

Many correspondents ask the Department to send out plan^ for the 
construction of model farmhouses which uill be cheap, convenient, and 
attractive. 

“ The country houses are ill planned with very few modern convenien- 
ces. The men don't care how hard the women work to do their tasks if onh 
they themselves are provided with food regularly and their own comfort 
looked after. The fact that women are forced to go pump, and carry water 
from the well, that they work in dark, poorly lighted rooms, that they 
mop hardwood floors, take millions of needless steps a year to accomplish 
their work because of the way the house is planned, that they spend hours 
upon hours a year cleaning dirty kerosene lamps and lanterns that give tio 
light after they are cleaned, that their whole house is infested with flies 
in summer because porches are not screened — all these facts and many more 
unpleasant conditions matter not to the men. ” So writes a New York 
farm-wife, to quote only one of many similar letters. 

The desire for a more attractive home is evidently strong and wide- 
spread. In addition to seeds, bulletins and books on the most attractive 
ways of laying out grounds are requested by many. The feeling is general 
that the attractiveness of one’s surroundings is of more importance than 
the practical farmer is inclined to consider, and that the Government might, 
therefore, take steps to remedy the consequent neglect. 

That any device which will lessen labour in the fields is purchased with- 
out hesitation but that no labour-saving devices are introduced into the 
home is an almost universal grievance. Among the appliances for which 
there appears to be the most demand are vacuum-cleaners, washers, wnng' 
ers, separators, power for lighting and various other purposes, better 
systems of heating, oil-stoves, gasoline or electric irons, etc. We quote at 
random from a few t5q)ical letters received on this head : 

Massachusetts. — " The problem is to awaken a different ideal cf farm 
life — an ideal that gradually, and with the new generations, will set her 
part in its proper relation to that of the farm man, and will give effective and 
intelligent attention to providing efficient devices and conveniences for her 
use. It will try to lead her out of old customs into employing these better 
conveniences and to give intelligent thought to the planning of her work 
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, that She may have it well m hand with time for relaxation and other 

[uterests ^ 

Connecticut. — ' The Department should demonstrate and then ap- 
ve m some way as they see fit, the folloiving: the best cookstove 01m 
j,at will do the best work with the least fuel, coal or wood ; also washW 
machines, dishwashers, vacuum sweepers, etc. As it is, none of these 
oacbmes have a stainp 0 approval. Agents sell to all who will buy and the 
result IS thousands of dollars are invested in worthless goods that ^ou find 
, resting place m the garret, and the poor housewife struggles harder than 
tefore, for often the money to buy this needed help has been borrowed 
^■hich makes another weight to an already heavy burden. 

Michigan. — “ There are no modern conveniences for her use, sucli as 
ater inthe house, bath, modern lights, vacuuiiMileaners, etc. and often 
lot even such uuexpensive things as oilstoves, washing machine, gasoline 
iron, breadihixer,and many other such items which lielp so much to lighten 
the woman's work, while the men have all the modern machinery and farm- 
implements which their work requires. ” 

The Department is requested to publish lists of practical and efficient 
ioasehold devices ; to explain the general principles involved in them ; to 
educate the farmer to the need and economic advantage of supplying his 
women folk with such conveniences. In reply to these requests the^ Report 
points out that a study of household labour is at present being carried on by 
the Nutrition Investigations Office of the Department. Exi)eriniental 
fata are being collected regarding the lessening of labour, standardisation 
d 1 methods, and equipment for the processes of cooking, laundry work, 
leaning, etc., and the most convenient height for the work tabic, sink, 
ytove, laundry tubs, ironing board, etc. Attention is also being given to 
the placing of the equipment of the kitchen, pantry, laundry, and storeroom 
:ir cellar so as to secure greater convenience and fewer steps in housework, 
It is proposed also to study the relative efficiency, convenience, durability, 
and ease of cleaning of various articles of household equipment, with a 
new to standardising the same. Information is also being collected as to 
the efficiency, care and use of labour-saving machinery of sjx^cial interest 
to the housekeeper, such as washing machines, vacuum-cleaners, bu fifing 
and polishing machines, power knife sharpeners, steam cookers, etc. In- 
formation on these matters has been supplied through correspondence and 
oonference, and bulletins are planned as a result of projects now under con- 
sideration. 


Closely connected with the question of labour-saving devices in the home 
is the question of securing cheap power for the many ])UTposes to which it can 
now be put. Many argue that the water power which is now going tf> waste 
could be made to generate enough electric power to relieve the housewife 
of her most laborious and distasteful work; it would run washers and 
wingers, pump water, operate cream separators and churns, light, heat, 
and cook. 

These ideas are expressed by a number of correspondents from all 
sections of the Union. V/e quote the following from a Kan sas woman : 
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" The thing she needs in this dayVind time is electricity. Then 
her house is lighted, her cream separated and churned, her washing, 
ing, and sweeping, her sewing machine run by the same ^wer, and she 
relieved from the drudgery of washing and filling lamps, lifting and washing 
jars, pans, and all those other old hard things, she can have some time for 
a social life and the improvement of her mind. The only Way I can see 
is for the Government to furnish, at a reasonable price, electricity to even 
farm 


(2) Water supply, Heating, Lighting, and Sanitation. 

No correspondents write with greater emphasis and conviction than 
those who treat of the problem of water supply. Over and j^ver again 
it is stated that an adequate water supply in every farm house would be tie 
greatest boon that could be given the rural population. Requests are 
numerous for authoritative descriptions of plumbing systems that can he 
installed economically and with home labour, and the hygienic necessity 
of such improvements is dwelt on at length. 

There is also a general feeling that the old-fashioned oil-lamps and 
wood or coal ranges are antiquated and should be replaced by electric 
lamps and heaters. 

An urgent plea also comes from the American farm-woman for better 
education on sanitation and hygiene. The proper ventilation of the home, 
the construction and use of the " septic tank, ” the removal of manure and 
the destruction of the house-fly are all matters on which she asks the De 
partment for information. 


{3) Home Economics. 

" We hear so much about ' balanced rations ’ fof farm aniraah 
of all kinds, why not apply it to the human race ” writes a Michigan woman. 
And from North Carolina comes the request : 

“ I want first to understand how to prepare, cook and serve a balanced 
ration to my family. This may be done by the Government sending ns 
lessons in so simple a language that we young women who have married 
and are trying to raise a family on less than a common-school education 
can take it in. I have read some on the subject ; the ratios and scientific 
words I can’t take in. ” 

Again from Illinois comes the appeal : 

“ Those of us who are older and missed the advantages of domestic science 
would like to know something of a balanced ration for our families. I 
know something of this but ought to know more, as our children are the 
most important crop we have. ” 

An Indiana woman certainly looks upon the Department in the light 
of " guide, philosopher, and friend " when she writes : 
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" Give us reci^pes for good wJolesome meals to be served three times 
, day, and such that when an unexpected guest arrives at the last m l”te 

T r ct T “r - embarrassment ■ 

Nor has XJncle Sam been deaf to the request, for the Report states that 

..forsome 20 years past the Department of Agriculturethrough itsNutrition 
rnvestigations has carr^d on a study of the value of agricultural products 
as food in t^ home This work has included studies on the nutritive value 
and digestibilit> of foods, their preparation for the table, the iilanuine of 
meals, dietetics in the household in the country and in town, and in insti- 
tutions, the care of food in the home, the prevention of household wastes, 
and numerous other related topics while the demand for a government 
cookery book has been met by the publication of a whole series of bulletins 
ofl foods and their preparation, including No. ii, “American Voods and 
Cooking/; popularly known as " Uncle Sam’s Cook Book. “ 


{4) Medical Assistance, 

In the important matter of medical attendance and care of the sick it 
would seem that the American farmer and his family are behind the Kuro- 
pean. Many writers complain bitterly of the large fees, up to $ 25, charged 
by physicians called to the farm, and frankly state that medical and dental 
attention is beyond the average farmer’s reach. It is })oiiited out that 
in cases of swine fever or other animal diseases the government hel])s wit If 
advice or sends a specialist to their assistance, but that when Inniian life 
is concerned the farmers have to take their chances, and fac(- illness an<l 
emergency in helpless ignorance. 

Many correspondents strongly advocate the [provision of rural nurses 
and medical inspection of country schools as means of preventing and com- 
bating disease. At present this need is met (uily by the Aiiierican National 
Red Cross through its town and country nursing service ; but this service 
should be extended and made available throughout the country districts. 
This opinion is expressed by a number of women. We (juote the following : 

North Dakota. — “ The greatest need in our community, which is 
situated in prairie country, subjected to terrible blizzards, ami with roads 
almost impassable or no roads at all, is rural nurses. Women on homesteads 
often die in childbirth, and the life of the little stranger is often Inst also, 
because of no doctor and no nurse. If the department could find a way to 
have a rural nurse svstcni established it would be the best assistance for 
the women in this locality ever known, where we sometimes have to go 30 
or 40 miles to a doctor, and by saving the lives of the women and cluldreii 
who could estimate the hundreds of thonsanrls of lives saved tor tlic 
nation?. 

In this connection, the International Congress of Imrm Women, held 
at Oklahoma in 1913, passed a resolution asking “tliat all possible assist- 
ance and encouragement be given to rural nursing as inaugurated by the 
American Red Cross Association. ' 
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In the matter of sanitation, the Beport points out that the United 
States Public Health service stands ready to supply expert advice on ail 
matters pertaining to rural sanitation and to furnish a number of 
cations dealing with the nature, treatment, and prevention of the more 
serious diseases. The Department of Agriculture urges organisations of 
women to take up these questions and to become intelligent guides in theii 
communities on matters of public health. 


§ 3. The need eor educational tacilities. 

Uetters from all over the country dwell on the importance of education 
in the common schools in agriculture and home economics. Under the pres- 
ent system, many writers say, the school educates the young not for their 
life-work but away from it. In particular the establishment of a|ricnltura] 
high schools in rural districts is very generally urged. At pre^nt the tend- 
ency is for those who wish further development to seek it in the cities. 
Rural high schools, accessible to all country boys and girls, and preparing 
them for a useful country life, appeal to many as the remedy for this cond- 
ition. In these schools it is strongly urged that domestic science for girls 
play an important part. Needlework, cooking, canning, book-keeping, 
every branch of home management should be taught as thoroughly and a? 
practically as agriculture, and the students of each should be fitted to k 
'self-supporting in much the same way. 

A characteristic form of agricultural education which is being develop- 
ed in the United States is that of agricultural clubs for children. The 
Department of Agriculture advises women to organise the boys and girls in 
their rural communities into such clubs, the purpose of which is to teach 
advanced methods of farming, animal husbandry, and home making 
in a practical way which yields a monetary profit to the childTen taking 
a part in the work. These clubs, in addition, supply certain social feat- 
ures which are very desirable for the young people of country districts, 
and they aid the children to develop the resources of the farms, to improve 
the quality of country life, and to become economically independent. 

The girls are interested in the canning, gardening, apple, poultry and 
pig raising clubs ; the boys in the clubs for raising corn, potatoes, 
apples, peanuts, etc. 

In the boys and girls club work, up to and including 1914, there was 
an enrollment of 350,000 young people, the work among girls being in charge 
of women county agents and that among boys being directed by the men 

county agents. ' 

The 4,202 girls who sent in reports put up 1,032,115 cans of toma 
and 522,147 cans of other products worth $180,420.05. On two tenth -acre 
plots two girls produced and sold vegetables to the value of $ 243 ^, at 
a profit of $214.12 This work trains girls to become efficient home-makers, 
to develop the resources of the farm, to improve the quality of coiinti) 
life, and to bspome economically independent. 
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The report also calls attentiqp to the itinerant schools of agriculture 
home economcs which provide for local classes of ten or more farmers 
or farm women for the study of some topic of special interest to the com- 
munity. A special form of such schools has been devised bv the Depart- 
ment and IS now being tried experimentally in co-operation uith the State 
agricultural colleges. 

Among the suggestions on educational lines made bv the women we 
note the proposal that the Department should aid in developing rural circu- 
lating libraries ; should advise on courses of reading ; should make out a 
course of study dealing with subjects of interest to w*oinen in the country j 
should provide courses of lectures in rural districts ; while a number of writers 
urge the Department to publish a weekly or monthly periodical dealing 
exclusively with matters of interest to women on the farm. 


§ 4. The economic needs of farmwomen. 


Undoubtedly the section of the report which deals with the economic 
needs of women is the one which gets at the root of most of the troubles 
complained of^ for the farm woman’s position as a social, educational and 
labour unit must necessarily depend on the economic status of the fanner 
and of the agricultural industry as a whole. Many of the women corres- 
pondents show themselves to be fully alive to this fact. 

Writers representing 46 States took the position that w'omen's w’ork on 
the farm is not adequately recognised as an important factor in farm produc- 
tion and farm profit. The home and farm it is claimed are ]>arts of the same 
business, but the man does not feel that his wife is a co-worker is entitled 
to some share of the cash secured by their joint elTorts. One woman 
writes in favor of legislation wddeh w’ould require the husband to divide 
the whole income with his wife ”, Another writes : "Make it illegal for a man 
to make his wife work like a slave to cook for from 2 to 10 regular work- 
men ” ; while a Kansas woman voices as follows the grievance of the 
farmer's wife at official failure to recognise the importance of her share of 
the work ; 

" In taking the 1910 census the Census Bureau failed to find a name 
that would include cook, waitress, dishw-asher, dairy maid, seamstress, 
laundress and baby-tender, and so they assigned ‘no occupation to tlie 
farmer’s wife 

Several women claim that if the farmer 's wife were to have her due share 
of the joint earnings it would solve her domestic probl ems as it ‘ w-ould enable 
her to install up-to-date labor-saving devices of her own liking. Again 
the demand for better vocational training is linked up by correspondents 
with the economic question, as they look to education as a means of develop- 
ing gainful handicrafts and home industries which w^ould give the woman 
some independent command of money. 
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(i) The ProbleM of Credit. 

But while man> consider the economic question exclusively from the 
woman's standpoint, others take a broader view of the problem. Atauv 
wives write that their husbands are entirely considerate and wish earnestlv 
to lessen the drudgery of their lot, but that they simply cannot make enough 
money to do more than provide the necessaries. This condition thev 
attribute to high interest rates and to the low price the farmer gets for bis 
produce. 

Judging from these letters a large number of farmers at the end of the 
year have to borrow money at high rates of interest and on short term 
mortgages to provide food for their families and to purchase farm requisites. 
Many are living a year ahead of their incomes, and the returns from their 
crops barely suffice to wipe out the indebtedness and meet thf interest 
charges incurred to grow the same. 

Not only must the farmers pay from lo to 12 per cent for monev, 
but in addition they are required to pay a bonus which, some state, brings 
the rate of interest up to 25 per cent. Therefore the women plead for the 
establishment of some financial system which will relieve the farmer from 
this burden and from the vicious credit purchase methods now prevailing. 
Many urge the Government to lend money directly to the farmer on farm 
mortgages at 3, 4 or 5 per cent, and on long-term paper, making the loans 
repayable on the amortisation plan. 

The two following quotations are typical of the many letters received 
on this subject : 

North Dakota, — "I would suggest that government should make some 
arrangement to assist the farmers with cheaper money, sa> 5 to 6 per cent, 
instead of what the farmer has to pay now, 8 per cent being the smallest 
on personal property. When poor people need money very badly the banks 
have been holding them up for 40 per cent to 25 per cent bonus every six 
months, and 12 per cent on top of this. In this way expenses get too 
heavy and really the biggest burden is thrown on the women." 

Kansas. — " Bettering the farm woman’s condition depends verv 
largely on bettering the farmers’ financial condition. In adverse seasons 
the fanners must pay bankers exorbitant interest, and even then may have 
to sacrifice or lose his stock or farm. If we farmers could get government 
money on our occupied improved farms — not to exceed 160 acres - at 
the same rate the banker gets his money it would enable us to tide over ad- 
verse years without pa3dng him 6 to 8 per cent more than he pays, or 
sacrifice our stock or farm to him... These loans could be made under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture, and in case of default the land 
would automatically revert back to the Government." 

The Report points out, however, that many of these correspondents 
seem to think that a low rate of interest would, in itself, be a solution of 
their difficulties. They believe that if only money could be borrowed at 
4 or 5 per cent on long time it would be a simple matter to go to the Bank, 
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obtain cash, and Put it to what might be called non-productive improve- 
ments. This shows that the Amencan farm woman is not vet ediicated 
to the prmciple which the DonartmBnt * ““"^^ted 


ments. me nmencan larm woman is not vet educated 

„p to the prmciple which the Department, through its Bulletins, f ^ 
.mpress on the farmer, r a., that " borrowing is safe and desi able Tn Iv 
,eu the money borrowed is to be used in such a wav as t„ o l?." ' 


to 


. 1. ' wrrowing IS sate and desirable only 

,.beu the money borrowed rs to be used iu such a wav as to Weld a return 
that will meet pnncipal and interest and give the borrow'er an actual 
profit. 


(2) Defective Marketi^v^. 

While the above criticism undoubtedly holds good of several of the 
replies published in the report, many of the correspondents show that they 
have a sound grasp of the situation. They complain that lack of proper 
credit facilities forces the farmer to market his produce in an uneconomic 
manner . There is a very general feeling on the part of the farm-woman that 
the producer is not getting his fair share of the prices which tlie consumer 
pays. Womeri particularly complain that they get only 13 cents a dozen for 
eggs in certain sections, when eggs at the nearest store retail at nearly 
twice that amount ; and similar complaints hold good for the other produce 
of the farm. A woman in Idaho writes : 

“ lyast year we sold our jxrtatoes for 27 cents a hundred pounds and sack 
costs 8 cents. Some farmers put a slip of paper in the sack with their ad- 
dress for the consumer to let them know what they pay for the same, and 
the answer was $i,$l.50,and$2a hundred pounds. " 

The following is from a New Mexico correspondent : 

“ In I^aredo, Tex., onions were sold by the growers at 2 cents per pound ; 
the next morning the same onions sold at Austin at 15 cents per ix)und. 
Again tomatoes were sold one day at two- thirds of a cent each in Palestine, 
Tex,, and the next morning were sold at Austin at 5 cents each. In each case 
the producer received 13 per cent, of the selling price, while 87 per cent, was 
divided among the railroads and middlemen. Potatoes are frequently 
rotting in the fields and on track while many people would be glad to pay 
the producer more than he has been receiving for them. At the ])reseiit 
time I am paying $ 3 per 100 pounds of potatoes, and my father in another 
.State is selling them at 40 cents per bushel and many times less... The Gov- 
ernment should establish an effective agency for the .study of the prob- 
lems of marketing and for rational methods of meeting this greatest of 
all problems." 

This call on the Government to assist the farmers devise a better, more 
economical, and more profitable system of marketing is repeated over and 
over again by correspondents from all sections of the Union. Help the 
farmer to help himself by getting a fair price for his produce, or rather 
getting his fair share of the price which the consumer is already paying, 
and all the rest will follow, or as a New York farm housewife writes : 

“ Bend your energies toward giving us farmers more than ^'ents 
out of the consumer’s dollar, and we can. when we get our just share, do 
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for ourselves the things needed better^than the Department of Agricultui-^ 
can do for us. We have too much paternalism in Government now/’ 


Conclusion. 

After reviewing this wide miscellany of suggestions and requests made 
by the women who have replied to the Department's inquiry, we may cod- 
elude that three main needs emerge from the report : 

(1) a suitable S3^tem of rural credits ; ' 

(2) effective organisation for the economic marketing of farm products; 

(3) increased facilities for vocational training with a special view to 
reUeving the drudgery of household work by the application of ^.andardised 
methods and labour-saving devices. 

The first of these problems has been the subject of anxious study bv 
the government and by Congress for the past two years, and it is expected 
that legislation on this head will be enacted at the forthcoming session 0) 
Congress. 

The second problem, that of marketing, has been studied by the Depart 
ment through its recently organised “Office of Markets". Valuable infer 
mation has been collected and disseminated through bulletins, andanactivi 
movement is now on foot in the States in favor of a national marketing or 
ganisation to co-ordinate and centralise all efforts and information on thi 
important subject. A proposal for the appointment by the President of thi 
United States of a National Marketing Commission is now pending]] 
Congress, 

With regard to the third need, that for vocational training in household 
work, the Department can point to a vast mass of information which it is 
constantly disseminating, and the provisions of the recently enacted Smilh- 
Lever bill may be expected in the course of the next few years to supply 
still existing wants in this direction. 

It would therefore seem that with the rational rural credit system, 
with the improved marketing methods, and with the highly developed 
vocational training which the near future seems to hold in store for the 
American farmer, his wife and business-partner may well look forward 
confidently to progressive development and prosperity. 
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THE PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURE AG.\IXST 
WILD ANIMALS AND VERMIN AND EXCESSIVE GAME. 


omciAiv source: 

CiRCtllAIRB DU MINTSTKE DE L ’AGRICULTURE 'lUX PREFETS, EN DATE DU 1 4 SePTEMERE lyij. 
{The Minister of Agriculture's Circular to the Prefects, of September 14^*., 1915}. 


As there was last year no open season for game and the Police Regul- 
ations in view of the state of siege allowed only a limited use of guns for 
the destruction of wild animals and vermin their number has conside- 
rably increased, in spite of the steps taken to destroy them. 

On account of the continuance of the war, which prevents the game 
seasons being opened, the situation is becoming aggravated. The multi- 
plication of wild animals and vermin and certain kinds of game has become, 
in many places, a danger for agriculture and the Government has considered 
the necessity of measures to remedy the evil. 


§ I, Provisions against wild animals anu vermin. 

We must first of all review the principal legal provisions in coiinec* 
tion with the destruction of noxious animals. 

The right of destruction of these animals is in many re.spects to be dis- 
tinguished from the right conferred by a game licence. The latter is an 
attribute to a bolding ; the right of destruction is a right of personal de- 
fence, or of defence of agricultural produce. There are consequently charac- 
teristic differences ; first of all these rights may be exercised by different 
persons ; then the animals that must be destroyed are not necessarily 
all of them such as may be defined as game; finally, many means of de- 
struction differ from those authorized for the purposes of sport. 

In consequence the exercise of the right of destruction is subject to 
police regulations differing in many respects from the provisions of the 
game laws and regulations. 
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The provisions of the law in r^ard^to the exercise of the right of 
stmction may be classified in two groups: some measures are left to the 
personal initiative of those interested acting each on his own land without 
the intervention of the administrative authorities ; others, on the contran- 
necessitate such intervention on the ground of public utility and tuav 
consequently, within certain limits, extend to all unenclosed land. 

The measures individuals may take are of two kinds : 

1. — Right to drive off wild animals. — By an extension of the right 
of legitimate defence, the landowner or tenant farmer has the right to 
drive off or destroy at any time, even with firearms and at night, wild 
animals that are demaging the farm (Sec. 9. of the I^aw of March 3rd., 1844), 
This right, which in ordinary times is not regulated in any way, is mentioned 
in all the prefects^ decrees regulating the application of the game laws. 

2. — Right of landowners, occupiers or tenants to destroy animals 
classed as mischievous or injurious in the Decrees issued by tht Prefects, 
after consultation with the general councils in accordance with Section 
9 of the Daw of 1844 authorizing the prefects to regulate this right. Authorh 
zations to individuals granted by prefects in virtue of these Decrees may 
nevertheless be used to sanction collective destruction by means of battues. 

The measures the administration may take may be classed under 
three heads : 

{a) Administrative battues, ordered by the prefects for the destruc- 
tion, in the public interest, of wild boars, wolves, foxes and badgers. 

These battues, which may be ordered for any time and on any pro- 
perty, are generally directed by the lieutenant of the wolf hunt, under the 
supervision of the forestry agents. In case he is prevented, the prefect may, 
in the Decree ordering the battue, arrange for his temporary substitution 
by the mayor or the gendarmerie of the district threatened by the presence 
of the dangerous animals, stating his special reasons for so doing (Circular 
of the ^Minister of the Interior of December 7th., 1875), 

(&) Special permits granted by the prefects to destroy wild boars, 
wolves, foxes and badgers, under supervision of the forestry officers, to 
persons who have gangs or other means for effecting such destruction. 

(t) Municipal battues organized by the mayors, who can, in virtue of 
Section 90, paragraph 9 of the Municipal law of April 5th,, 1884. 

1st. Take, together with the landowners or holders of game licences, 
all the necessary measures for the destruction of vermin classed as such 
in the permanent regulations issued by the prefect. 

2nd. In time of snow arrange for the destruction of wolves and wild 
boars in their district, in default of the holders of game licences, after 
these have been duly invited, and to call on the inhabitants to proceed 
with the proper arms and dogs in chase of these animals. 

The application of these various provisions gives rise in practice to 
the following observations of general character affecting naturally each of 
the classes of measures mentioned above. 

Personal Measures, — Being forbidden, owing to the state of siege, 
to go out armed, landowners, occupiers or tenant farmers cannot use their 
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g„„s, either for driving ofi or destroying wild animals, as permitted by the 
,3W, or for destroymg vennin, ev™ when the Prefects’ decrees r^llt nv 
destruction allow the use of fire arms. They have the right to^ 
„tl,er meaus^ than a gun against wild animals and the means autho^^ by 


the Prefects* decrees, except again fire 
veinoin. 


arms, against wild animals and 

It is for the prefects of the departments for which the regulations now 
ill force do not make sufficiently efficacious provision, in view of the dam- 
age done by certain kinds of vermin, to amend their decrees, so as to 
permit of the adoption of more energetic measures, for example, against 
rabbits, rabbit nets and ferrets, traps and, if necessar)’, dogs. In no case 
are snares authorized. 

^ If the importance of the damage justifies the use of gnus either to 
drive off wild animals, or to destroy certain kinds of vermin, the prefects 
of the departments situated outside the fighting lines may authorize 
their use in virtue of powers conferred to this effect by the Minister of 
war on the generals in coimnand in the different region’s and now on the 
prefects. Further instruetious will be given for the use of guns within 
the fighting lines. 

In 1914, the Minister of War laid it down that as far as ]K)ssible the 
aseof guns should only be allowed on certain days, so as to facilitate 
supervision by the gendarmes and forestry officers. To render this super- 
vision more effectual and prevent poaching, the Minister recfjiumends 
that it be specified in the licences granted to individuals that the destnic- 
tions cannot be carried on except collectively in battues with beatersor dogs, 
the holder of the permit being allowed the company of a number of men 
firmed with guns varying according to the area of the land to be protected 
against the animals. The names of these men may apjaear on the ])er- 
nait or may be left to the choice of the holder of the i)ermit. In the latter 
;ase, it may be stipulated that the names of the men taking part in each 
battue must be sent beforehand to the mayor or the gendarmes in each 


case. 

These authorizations are given, as a rule, to landowners, occupiers 
ir tenant farmers to enable them to exercise their legal right of destro>ing 
vermin. However possessors of hunting and shooting rights have :dways 
)ecn considered as capable of benefiting by these authorizatif)ns and the 
lecrees regulating such rights specially contemplate them. Besides, it is 
advisable to allow them to destroy animals injurious to agriculture, so as 
:o alter their legal position in respect to liability tor damage done as 
ittle as possible. The prefects are free to fix the conditions under which 
:hese authorisations shall be granted. Thus they can make the ]»osses- 
doti of a game licence compulsory, as provided in their decrees on tlie sub- 
ject, even for close seasons. The Minister considers it will be in the inter sts 
^f the State and communes to insist on the possession of a licence in the 
:ase of the hf)iders of hunting and shooting rights in the department 
■'here such a step would not interfere with the destructions recognised as 
■lecessary. On the contrary, on landowners, occupiers or tenant farmers 
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exercising a legal right, no measure of atfiscal character, such as the oblige, 
tion of possessing a licence, may be imposed. 

No individual authorization can be granted except to landowners 
occupiers or tenant farmers or their representatives and the holders ol 
licences and their officers. 

To facilitate inspection and supervision, the days for destruction 
(one, two or three a week), are fixed by the decree giving authorization 
They must be the same for all the communes of each canton or each arroed- 
issement or even each department, if there is no special reason for more 
frequent destructions in some places than in others. Exceptions mav 
however, be made, when recognised necessary, for the destruction of wild 
boars. 

Administraike Measures, — The decrees in regard to administrative 
battues must mention the territory of the communes where they are to 
be organized, the number to be held, the kind of animals to b# destroyed 
and the means of destruction authorized (battues with heaters, dogs, ete.j. 
The indication of the names of the persons appointed to carry out the decree 
is not indispensable ; it is enough to indicate their office (lieutenant of the 
wolf hunt or his substitute : mayor, sergeant of police). It is left to these 
agents to fix the number of huntsmen or beaters and the days and hours ; 
it has in fact been found that battues ordered for days fixed by pre- 
fects have often been unsuccessful, as the animals to be destroyed, parti- 
cularly the wild boars, which are migratory, have left the district before 
the day appointed. The Minister suggests that the Prefect's Decree shall 
confine itself to fixing the term (for example, a month) during which the 
battues ordered must be held. 

The same remarks apply in the case of municipal battues, in regard 
to which special instructions were issued to the prefects in circular 
No 526 of the Minister of the Interior, dated December 4th., 1884. 

In view of the state of siege, the mayor must first obtain the prefect’s 
authority before sanctioning the use of firearms. 

Of course, in the case of battues ordered by the administrative 
authorities, the possession of game licences cannot be required of the hunts- 
men, who must simply be chosen by the organizers of the battue arnoug 
persons of respectability, 

It is recommended that the special permits contemplated for destruc- 
tion of w^ild boars, wolves, foxes amd badgers be only granted in places 
where the holders of game licences have neglected to undertake their de- 
struction, in spite of the complaints of the farmers and where the wooded 
areas are not large enough to justify the organisation of a battue by the 
administrative authorities. 

Transport, hawking and sale, — The animals destroyed by admiii- 
istrative order, or in virtue either of the right of defence against wild animals, 
or of individual authorizations to landowners or holders of licences, aie 
the property of those who have killed them, in accordance with the 
general principle that game and wild animals are res nullius and belong 
to the first finder. 
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However the hawtog and sate of these animals is forbidden unless 
, provrsron to the contrary effect be contained in the reg^lSec ee^ 
^ generaUy in the case of rabbits, wild boars, stags aiThinds In ac ' 
; except in a few departments of the South East where proSu “t' 
: ret been made, the tran^ort and sale of wild boars and rabbits belnri^ 
: to mbbit warrens, when killed is always free over the whole territory Fm 
rision has also been made in many deerees of the prefects, in departments 
nherc stags and hinds are classed as noxious animals, that these ani- 
mals vvhen klHed in accordance with the regulations may be transMrteil 
and sold, on presentation of a ceitificate of their origin, delivered bv the 
nayor (or the forestry service when the animal has been destroved in a 
State forest) . 

Transport facilities make it possible to send the aninuils killed to 
hospitals, ambulances or charitable institutions and, in sonte departments 
where suefi facilities do not exist, the prefects must grant permission for 
the necessary transport. Despatch to hospitals cannot always be insisted 
on,* for, besides the fact that the destroyers have a right to the animals kill- 
ed by them, _ it_is advisable to allow them to make their profit out of them. 
If, in fact, it is considered indispensable to encourage the destruction of 
certain animals, it is wise not to hinder this destruction indirectly. It 
is besides advisable, in the case of the lessees of hunting and shooting 
rights, to disturb them as little as possible in the exercise of the rights 
they possess by their contract, so as not to alter their legal position in 
respect to the lessors. 


§ 2. DaM.^GE caused by game PROnEREY so CULED. 

In addition to wild animals and vermin it has been reported that 
pheasants and hares have in certain places caused considerable damage 
and the Government has considered it necessary to take steps to hinder 
tiieir multiplication. 

1st. Pheasants. — In contrast with other kinds of game, in France 
the pheasant is essentially preserved game. 

Both in view of this special character and the facilitations provided 
in Section 9 of the Law of May 2nd., 1844, to favour restocking with birds, 
the prefects have been able to authorize retaking plieasairts and ]>ulting 
them in coops either for breeding purposes or, where they are plentiful, 
v.'ith the object of releasing them again in districts where it is desirable to 
introduce them. On the other hand, on account of the season remaining 
closed, far too many cock birds have survived for breeding under favourable 
conditions. It has therefore been decided to grant authorizations for 
catching the pheasants and putting them in coops between September 
15th. and December 31st., and to eticourage in every possible way the 
transport of live pheasants into regions where the breeding of these birds 
®ay be undertaken by societies or individuals. But as it is certain that 
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by reason of tbe superabundance of pheasants the quantity of birds to be 
caught, especially cock pheasants, will exceed the needs of the bieidors, 
the transport of pheasants to preserved meat factories has been autho’ 
rized under the conditions already approved last year w'hich we give below. 

Hawking and sale of pheasants is forbidden, so as not to encourage 
poaching ; it is only permitted to transport them to the railway station 
nearest the breeding establishment and thence in trucks or sealed baskets, 
in consignments of not less than lOO kilograms each, to tinned meat 
factories. 

On the other hand pheasants may only be caught at the distance ot 
at least 150 metres from the nearest game preserves and permits to capture 
them can only be given to persons of perfect respectability after it has been 
found on enquiry that they devote themselves to the raising of 
pheasants. 

Ill case the persons applying for permission desire to offei tlie 
pheasants to hospitals or charitable institutions their applications mai 
be granted, but each consignment must be accompanied by a special pc-rniit 
declaring : 

(1) the origin of the pheasants (landed estate on which and locality 
in which they were caught) ; 

(2) the number of pheasants of which transport is authorized ; 

(3) the institution to w^hich they are forwarded. 

These permits must be returned to the prefect ini.mediately the 
pheasants have been received, with the visa of the manager of tht 
institution. 

Authorizations for the transfer of live pheasants for breeding piiipoit^ 
are given, as in the past, by the prefect of the department concerned ukii 
they are transported from one place to another within the limits of the 
department or directly by the ]\Iinister of Agriculture (General Division or 
Waters and Forests) when they are to be transported beyond the depart- 
ment in which they have been caught. 

2nd. Hares. — The prohibition of hunting and shooting during the 
season 1 91 4-1 91 5, has permitted hares to multiply and in certain commure' 
serious damage is reported as having been caused by these animal-', b: 
places w'here the seriousness of the damage has been verified on enquiry, it 
has been decided to authorize the capture of hares by means of snares, iv. 
order to send them to districts where preserves may be restocked 
hares. These authorizations are granted under the same conditions 
in the case of pheasants. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PERIODIC MIGRATIONS OF IRISH AGRICULTURAI, LABOFRERS. 

By John Boopek, b. a., 

the Department of Asrzcultnrc and Tecknical Instruct wn f>r hdand. 


Ireland, one of the most fertile lands in Kurope, a purely agricultural 
country with but few important industries, having as its ]>olitioal partner 
the densely populated industrial island of Great Britain with its large mar- 
kets for agricultural produce, might naturally be expected, for economic and 
political reasons, to possess a highly intensive system of agriculture calling 
upon its poorer and later districts and on Great Britain for migrants to 
gather an abundant harvest. Ireland, however, all but lost the art of till- 
age, the migrations of agricultural labourers fron^ one district in Ireland 
to another, at one time considerable, have now dwindled to insignificance 
and instead of drawing on the British labour market at harvest tinm, Ireland 
loses at this her busiest season the services of many thousand small farmers, 
their sons and daughters, who are obliged to eke out their livelihood with 
savings made at harvest work in Great Britain, which keeps them more 
than half the year absent from their homes. One might expect to find 
these homes on the neighbouring eastern coast but tlie}' are only to be found 
in the extreme western and north western counties, three hundred miles 
distant from Great Britain. These migrations ]>resent one of Ireland’s 
many anomalies, which can be explained only by reference to her history, 
and perhaps it may be of interest before describing the present migrations 
to trace even in some detail the causes which have occasioned them. They 
have been necessitated by poverty, the result partly of natural, but 
largely of historical causes. 


§ T. Present c.\uses of the migrations. 

Most of the migrants come from Co. Mayo on the western and Co, Don- 
egal on the north-w'estern coast. Barren moimtaiii, lake and bog, cover 
^ore than half of the area of these two counties; the remainder is 
cultivable land of poor quality and even this is not made the most of 
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The best of it is divided into large gracing ranches employing but little 
labour; the rest is highly congested. More than half of the occupiers still 
hold less than one fifth of the cultivable land and this the worst laud is 
often found subdivided into a patchwork of small holdings consisting of 
numerous detached little plots sometnnes a dozen to the acre. The 
agricultural methods are still primitive and as the migrants after solving 
their little holdings have to hurry to Great Britain, their crops can only 
be inefficiently cared for by the weaker members of the family who remain 
at home. The mineral resources of the country are insignificant and 
fishing is rendered dangerous and difficult by the Atlantic gales and the 
•lack of landing facilities. The subsidiary industries — fish curing, kelp 
burning, weaving, knitting, crochet and lace making, etc, — have done 
little as yet to alleviate the poverty, feature places many obstacles to 
the marketing of produce. Transit facilities are poor and railway rates 
high and accordingly there is little inducement to trade wit^ distant 
markets. Local markets are wretched; the districts produce nothing to 
exchange against agricultural produce and in these two counties with^a 
total population of 360,000 persons the largest town (Ballina) has only 
4,700 inhabitants. 


§ 2. Historical causes of the migrations. 

Annual migrations of Irish harvestmen to Great Britain have taken 
place for at least two centuries and were important enough to attract 
the attention of English and Irish writers early in the eighteenth century. 
The historical forces compelling and attracting the migrations had probably 
reached their maximum about 1847 and it will be convenient to consider 
them up to and after this year. 


(a) Migrations increased up to 1847, 

During the Conquest of Ireland, which was not complete until the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, large numbers of the Irish retreated westward 
before the conquerors, increasing the population of the west at the expense 
of the east. Two measures in particular affected the Provinces of Ulster 
and Connaught from which the migrants have always come. The Planta- 
tion of Ulster under James I. drove many Irish to the mountains of Done- 
gal and the Cromwellian Settlement banished one-eighth of the Irish fami- 
lies to the Province of Connaught. The resulting overcrowding was after- 
wards intensified by a high marriage rate amongst a naturally fertile and 
long-lived people. Early marriages were encouraged by a system of land 
tenure which placed 110 obstacle to the subdivision of holdings and by a 
franchise which made it the political interest of the landlords to have a 
numerous tenantry. Accordingly in the Report of the Irish Census 
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[jjOfflissionere we find that in 1841 there were 476 persons in Mayo 

ind 473 ‘0 the square mile of cultivable land 

j5 compared with 335 for the whole of Ireland. In ion the figures had 
jeclined to 193 m Mayo, 203 in Donegal, and iqi in Ireland as a 4 ole 

The overcrowded ^pulation was unable to take full advantage of even 
j|je poor resources of their country. The banishment of the Irish from the 
[owns and the restnctions placed on Irish industries and commerce in the 
17th- andiStb. centuries stifled the spirit of industrial and commercial enter- 
prise. The only resource left was agriculture, but the lands did not belong 
to the occupiers, who rented them under a wretched tenure. Owing to the 
^{id hunger rents were extortionately high and subdivision was carried to 
jjtremes ; holdings became uneconomic and accordingly, with no local 
ndustries or trade to fall back on, the people were forced to resort either 
;o emigration or to periodic migrations. 

The lat|e areas cropped up to the middle of the 19th. centuiyrin Great 
Britain and in the south eastern quarter of Ireland required considerable 
labour at harvest time and attracted the labourers from the late har- 
dest lands of the mountainous north western quarter of Ireland. This extra 
abour in Great Britain was at one time supplied largely by agricultural la- 
)ourers from the Highlands of Scotland and from Wales and by local 
:own labourers, but the Irish migrants supplanted the British migrants 
md with the improved travelling facilities of the early half of the 19th. 
:entury crossed to Great Britain in increasing numbers up to the middle 
)f the century when perhaps about twdee as many went to Great Britain 
IS went to the south eastern quarter of Ireland. 


(b) Migrations hare decreased since 1847. 


The potato was practically the only food of the Irish njigratory class 
and the potato famine in Ireland in 1847 swei)t so many families away by 
starvation that this calamity is comparable in its effects with tlie Black 
Death in England. Other causes quickly followed Imthcr to reduce the 
population of Ireland, which decreased from its maximum. 8,2oo,<a.o, in 
1841 to 4,400,000 in 1911. The fall in the price of corn after the Rejjea! of 
the Corn haws and the rise in the price of meat induced lan downers to con- 
solidate their farms and turn them into grazing ranches. Kvictions were 
wholesale and the dispossessed tenants who had the means fled in hun- 
dreds of thousands annually to America. An idea of the effect of the 
famine and emigration may be obtained from the Census figures for 
Co. Mayo which show that the population which had increased by 
33 % in the twenty years preceding 1841 decreased by 34 % in the foll- 
:>wing twenty years. The numbers of the migratory class, however, were 
not reduced in the same proportion as the status of the population 
lowered. Many of the evicted tenants fled to the mud cabins of the 
migrants who were swept away by the famine and took their p aces at 
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the British harvests. The mirations ^ the south east of Irelaud fell 
rapidly with the deciease in tillage, but there was still plenty of harvj 
work to be bad in Great Britain (though the cropped area there ^ 
decreased) and the numbers crossing did not greatly decline until tW 
beginning of this century. 1 

The numbers of m^rants to Great Britain in 1841 were estimated by 
Census Commissioners at 40,000 ; probably another 20,000 went to 
ster and Munster making 60,000 in all. In 1900 the number that migrated 
was estimated at 32,000, practically all of whom went to Great Britaiii | 
This decrease was due principally to the decrease in the numbers of tbei 
migratory class in Ireland and to the decrease in the cropped areas of 
laud and Great Britain. The number decreased from about 32,000 in 
to some 13,000 in 1914. The decline has been caused partly by the more 
general use of improved farm machinery, especially the self-binder, in 
Great Britain, and by the continued emigration to America •from May^ 
and Donegal, but it is more largely due to improved conditions in Ireland 
itself. These improved conditions have been brought about to some extent 
by increased prices for agricultural produce but mainly by Government 
action. It is only now that the ameliorative legislative measures, 
especially the Laud Acts, initiated by Gladstone and improved upon 
and supplemented by succeeding Tory and Liberal Ministers, are 
having their full effects. In particular, the improved conditioris have 
more recently been brought about by the Land Purchase Act of 1903 
and by the combined work of the Congested Districts Board founded b 
1890 and the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction estab- 
lished in 1900. The land is gradually being redistributed in more 01 
less economic holdings amongst the people who have purchased it on th 
instalment principle with money lent by the Government. They an 
being taught to get the most out of the land by up to date methods of agri 
culture, and the best return from the sea by the best methods of hsh 
ing in the most suitable boats ; they are taught to build the boats anc 
make and mend the nets themselves ; the women are instructed in tb 
curing of fish, in weaving, knitting, crochet and lace making, in order t! 
supplement the earnings of the men, and are also taught the most suitabli 
system of housekeeping so as to make the most of their little incomes. Mon 
ey is lent by the Government for productive expenditure but this is scmp 
ulously paid back by these poor people ; State pensions are given to tbi 
aged poor and these are of exceptional importance to the migrator; 
class, who, owing to emigration, include an abnormally high percentage 01 
old persons ; labourers’ cottages have been built at public expense and rent- 
ed with acre or half acre plots at a nominal rent ; railways have been built 
with public guarantees ; seed potatoes have occasionally to be doled out 
at times of dearth and relief works undertaken. While all this is being 
done the gr^test care is taken that no Government action shall undermine 
the spirit of independence, which, on the contrary, is carefully fostered and 
stimulated, Bor the uplifting of the people the Government mainly depends 
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„„ educational methods and teaches the people to lely on themselves (i) 
Tl,e types of State aid referred to apply utth particular to 
tte districts and classes from which the migrants come. These hstriCs 
and classes also share in the general rmprovement brought about by other 
Covernrnent measures and by voluntary agencies, such as the agric rltur“ 
co-operative movement and the Gaehc l^eague. ^ 


§ 3* REf CORDS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF lIKuRATIONS 

The first authoritative numerical estimate of the migrations to Great 
Britain was that of the Census Commissioners of 1841, The famine of 
1647 was the occasion for starting an admirable system of collecting annual 
statistics areas and produce of crops and numbers of live-stock in Ire- 
land by police enumerators, who, after the distress of 1879-80 amongst small 
farmers and agricultural labourers — the class from which the migrants are 
drawn — were instructed to include in their statistical returns for 1880 part- 
iculars of the migrations of agricultural labourers and this has been done 
each year since. EJach enumerator in June makes a return, for the area 
allotted to him, of the names, addresses and occupations of all persons who 
have migrated or intend to migrate that year, though this Census 
is far from complete, supplementary railway and portal returns show- 
ing that not more than about 60 % of the migrants are enumerated, 
still the police returns disclose much interesting information. Seventy four 
per cent of the migrants enumerated in 1914 came from Connaught, 
24 % from Ulster, the remaining 2 % coming from Teinster and Mun- 
ster ; Co. Mayo in Connaught alone furnished 58 %, Co. Donegal in Ul- 
ster 23 %. Only 3 % of the migrants were females, nearly all of whom 
went from Achill Island to Scotland to gather the early and late potatoes. 
Of the migrants enumerated 18 % were small farmers, 69 % the sons and 
daughters of small farmers, the remaining 13 % being landless agricul- 
tural labourers. Seventy-seven per cent of the farmers who migrated in 
1914 had holdings less than 15 acres, 87 % had holdings less than 20 
acres ; the large holdings belonging to the migrants, some up to 40 acres 
and even more, are mostly barren or rough grazed mountain land. Ninety- 
six per cent of the migrants went to Great Britain, only 4 % finding 
employment in Ireland on farms at a distance from their homes. Of the 


(i) For fuller accotmts of the economic conditioni^ of Irish as’ricullurc and the action 
taken by the Cxovernment to improve them, see the following articles in the Ihdktin of 
Ecmomic and Social Inielligence : 

“Land Purchase in Ireland", October 1911- 

"The Fair Rent Provisions of the Irish Land Acts”, by A, P. Magill, January 
"The Sources of Rural Credit in Ireland", February 1915- 

■■ The Congested Districts of Ireland and the Work of the Congested Districts Board , 
P. S. Sheridan, February 1915. 
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migrants who went to Great Britain 721% went to England, 28 % to Scot 
land. Of those who went to England 99 % were from Connaught (^8 o' 
coming from Mayo). Of those going to Scotland 80 % were from Donegal 
and 16 % from Mayo. 

Although the number of migrants enumerated in 1914 was only about 
60 % of the number who actually moated still even the number enuinerat* 
ed show that the migrations cause an appreciable drain on the labour 
supply of many districts. In 1914 in the Poor Law Union of Swinford, Co 
Mayo, a district of 237 square miles with a total population of 43,000, no 
less than 24 % of the total male population 20 to 60 years of age were 
enumerated as migrants; in Glen ties, Co. Donegal, 14% were enumerated' 
in Dunfanaghy, Co. Donegal, 12 % ; in Westport, Co. Mayo, 10 % ; 
Claremonris, Co. Mayo, 9 %- etc. 


§ 4, The migrants in great Britain. 

In Great Britain the m^rants are classed into three groups: (i) The 
" Achill workers, ” (2) The “ Donegal men, ” (3) The “ Connaught men, " 
The first two groups work in Scotland, the " Connaught men ” in England. 
The " Achill workers ” are the most highly organised and most interesting 
but the least numerous of the three groups. This is the only group that 
contains many women and girls and the males, unlike the Donegal men'’ 
and " Connaught men," are usually old men or boys. Girls and boys of twelve 
years and even as young as nine years are found working in this group. The 
" Achill workers ” are employed only at potato lifting ; the “ Donegal 
men " and the Connaught men " do all classes of harvest work including 
potato lifting. The “ Connaught men " make up the largest of the three 
groups and appear to earn per head per week more than the " Donegal 
men ”, who earn considerably more than the " Achill workers. " As the 
latter in addition do not remain so long away from their homes as the 
“ Donegal men " or the " Donegal men " quite as long as the “ Connaughe 
men" the amount of savings per head of the " Connaught men" fortht 
season is perhaps double that for the Achill group. 

The following paragraphs indicate the conditions under which the 
migrants work in Great Britain ; the average wages and savings mentioned 
refer to the year 1914, but it is understood that the corresponding figures 
for 1915 are considerably higher. 


(a) The “ Achill Workers, " 

The "Achill workers" come principally from the Island of Achill 
and the neighbouring mainland of Connaught and go in squads to Scotland, 
each squad being under the charge of an Irish " gaffer ” who has made 
arrangements early in the year for work for his squad for the whole season 
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stay m Scotland The members of each squad remain together for the 
whole season and it is to excellent organisation which makes it possiWe 
for the pure girls and w omen to work m this group as migrants along- 
side their fathers, brothers and neighbours, and it is the lack of organ- 
isation in the other two groups of migrants that accounts for the very few 
females they mclude. The “ Achill workers” go about the middle of 
June to Glasgow by a special steamer which calls for them once ,a year at 
Achill or by the regular steamship service from Westport. The distance 
by sea is about 300 miles and only the roughest accommodation is pro- 
vided for*the migrants, who are charged only ys. for the journey 
On arriving at Glasgow they are set to work lifting the early jx)- 
tatoes in Ayrshire, These are dug by a man with a fork and picked by 
a woman, the two being called a " graip. ’’ A squad is usually made up 
of a dozen “graips," two “timmers/’ a "barrelman” and a "riddler.” 


The work is very bard on the girls and women, who have to keep pace with 
the men dragging themselves and their heavy baskets of potatoes often 
through sodden clay. Wlien a basket is filled the n omaii passes it to one 
of the " timmers, ” who takes it to the collecting point w here the ‘ ‘ barrelman ’ ’ 
and " riddler ” collect and sort the potatoes in barrels for the market, Six 
graips will lift an acre of potatoes in the day and a graip usuo lly earn about 55, 
a day between them. A“timmer” usually gets3s, a day, the “barrelman” 
and the “riddler” about 255. a week, the “ gafier ” 26.S. !») 3o.s-. The 
graips and timmers are paid only for the time actually worked and one 
day a week is said to be the average time lost on account of wet weather. 
The others are paid the same, wet or fine. The working day is ten 
hours, beginning at 6 or 6.30 with a breathing spell of ten minutes at about 
9 o’clock, a half hour for dinner at mid-day and another ten minutes’ rest in 
the afternoon. The workers, however, are always only too glad to work 
earlier or later if required and sometimes commence as early as 3 a. m. 
The early potato season is over in Ayrshire in mid- August when the squads 
move into many of the Scotch counties, but principally to the eastern 
counties, to gather the main potato crop, which is raised by potato digging 
machines; the women and^girls pick the potatoes, which are pitted by the 
men. This work is finished early in November when the Achill workers 
return home. 

On arrival in Glasgow in June each of the squad is supplied by the mer- 
chant with pair of double blankets as bed clothes, which are carried from 
farm to farm and returned when the w’ork is finished. The merchants 
also contract with the farmers for sleeping accommodation for the squads, but 
as the farmers have no financial interest in their welfare and as the one 
squad remains on a farm for only a few weeks the accommodation provided 
is wretched, but is improving. The migrants sleep in hot les w ic 
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are sometimes cottages but more often only farm buildings — bams, sprout- 
ing sheds, etc. They frequently have to eat and sleep in the same com- 
partment and as the one fire which is supplied by the farmer is often out 
of doors the migrants in wet weather are sometimes unable to get their 
clothes dried for work on the following day. They usually sleep on straw 
which they find more wholesome than the mattresses which are sometimes 
provided by the farmers. The merchant allows them all the potatoes they 
can eat, but as a rule they can only find time to boil the potatoes for the 
evening meal after their day's work is done. The workers stint them- 
selves to save as much as possible and live on potatoes, bread and butter 
with occasionally eggs, fish, bacon, and tinned meats, but very seldom 
fresh meat. It costs a single individual 7s. or 8s. a week to keep himself, 
but as many of the workers come in families of three or four the average 
cost is less, h'or the season from mid-June to the end of October eisht 
pounds is considered a fair saving for one person. 


(b) The “ Donegal Men. " 

The “ Donegal men ” come from Ulster, principally from Co. Donegal, 
and work in Scotland as general harvesters, Un|ike the Achill labourers 
they work individually, each making his own arrangements by writing 
early in the year to the farmer or farmers who employed him in the previous 
season. A labourer migrating for the first time generally goes in company 
with an older hand who looks after him. They usually migrate early in 
June and start work at turnip singling, and many remain until a few weeks 
before Christmas. They generally go by train' to Derry and thence bv 
steamer to Glasgow and are employed chiefly in the Dothians (Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh and Haddingtonshire) and Berwickshire. At certain 
times during the season the farmers are pressed for labourers— at first 
and second hoeing, hay making, com harvesting, potato digging, mangel 
and turnip gathering — and though many of the Donegal men remain 
on the same farm throughout the whole season, others pass from one district 
to another, sometimes from an early district to the same operation in a 
late district, sometimes from an early operation in one district to a diflerent 
but later piece of work in another, endeavouring to obtain the hardest 
and best paid work which is to be obtained .at the periods of emergency. 
Between spells of pressure they can earn but small wages and sometimes 
put in these intervals as navvies. 

The usual working day of the “ Donegal men " is 10 hours — from 
6 to 6 with a two hours’ interval— but when working by the piece they 
often put in 14 hours a day. At turnip singling and hoeing, potato pitting 
and mangel and turnip pulling they are generally paid by the piece, and 55. 
a day is considered a fair earning. At harvest time they are paid by 
the week, getting about 21s. to 25^* with beer and bread and cheese once 
a day. Some farmers give tea, coflee, milk or money— about 3s. a week 
—instead of beer. They generally get free lodging on the farms in “both- 
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jes " , niu<* the same class of accommodation as is provided for the Achill 
workers. They Me usually allowed potatoes and have to do their own 
cooking. It costs one of them about ros. a week to keen i,,,! if . 
,„d bread and butter with fish, bacon, eggs and fresh meat A thrifty 
aan saves up to £15 during hhs shr months stay. They bring homi 
considerably more than the ‘lAchill workers, " who are chiefly wmnien and 
girls, old men and boys, and the "Donegal men " remain longer in Scotland 


(c) The ", Connaught Mtn." 

The Connaught men come from the Province of Connaught, chiefly 
from Co. Mayo, and work as general harvesters in lingland. IJke the 
“ Donegal men they make their arrangements early in the year individually 
with the farmers with whom they were employed during the previous 
season. They begin to migrate as early as February and many remain 
urttil a week or two before Christmas. They go by train to Dublin- -a 
distance of nearly 200 miles--and thence by steamer to Holyhead— a sea 
journey of 70 miles. They are principally employed in the northern half 
of England— in Northumberland (Donegal men work in the northern part 
of the County, Mayo men in the south), Durham, Yorkshire, Dineoln- 
shire, North Cambridgeshire, North Huntingdonshire, Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Dancashire and Cheshire. 

Some of the " Connaught men ” remain on the same farm during their 
whole time in England but most of them, owing to the nature of the work, 
are employed in at least two or three different districts in which the same 
men, year after year and one generation after another, work on the same 
farms. Their best paying itinerary appears to be to work at haymaking 
in East Dancashire and West Yorkshire, then at the corn harvest in South 
Lancashire and North Cambridgeshire and then at potato lifting in War- 
wickshire and Staffordshire. For the "hay month in East Lancashire and 
West Yorkshire they usually get £5 los. with their fond and lodgings. In 
the Fens of North Lincolnshire and North Cambridgeshire, where it is often 
impossible to use the reaping and binding machines they are employed in 
harvesting the corn. They work in groups of three or four and for a long 
day’s work they earn ys. to lOs. each. In North Warwickshire and South 
Staffordshire where the best wages are to be had, they make also from ys. 
to lo.s. a day lifting potatoes and make £10 to £12 in the five or six u eeks 
they are employed in these districts. Between these three seasons they 
earn but low wages and have to chance a certain amount of unem]dc>ynient. 

Many "Connaught men” remain from June and some even from 
February up to a week or two before Christmas on the same farms 
in Southern Lancashire, Durham, Lincolnshire, Warwickshire, and Che- 
shire, but though they suffer no unemployment they are paid comparat- 
ively low wages. They get i6s. or 17s, a week with lus. to 20A', extra for 
the corn harvest. On piece work at potato lifting they make up t(j 6s. 
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As a rule the “ Connaught men” given barns, lofts or sheds, 
which to sleep, with straw and blankets or sacking for bedding. On many 
estates in Southern Lancashire and Cheshire special cottages of two room^ 
have been built for them. The men are generally given fires for cooking 
and where these are not supplied the little cooking they require is done for 
them by the house servants. Sometimes they pay is. or 2S. each to a 
woman, usually the foreman’s wife, to cook for them. Their food costs 
about los. or iis. a week but at times of particularly hard work they spend 
more. It is difficult to get an idea of their savings. Perhaps on an average 
they would save £15 or £16 during the season. Some who are luc^ 
enough to get continuous work at periods of pressure, say at haymaking, 
then without a break at com harvesting, and again without an interval 
at potato lifting, can save as much as £30 in the season, but others may 
have some weeks of enforced unemployment between the Ijaytnaking 
and the corn harvesting and between the latter and the potato lifting. The 
men who stay on in one place lose no time except in wet weather but cannot 
save more than about xos. a week, whereas a man at piece work, 
at corn harvest, or potato lifting can save 20s. a week or more while the 
work lasts. 

Their English and Scotch employers bear testimony to the endurance, 
industry, thrift, sobriety and general good conduct of the Irish labourers 
and state that as a class they are far superior in every way to the 
local labourers who can be engaged for the same work. The 
decline in the number of Irish migratory labourers presents a serious 
problem to the British farmer; to the Irishman, however, the decline is 
only one of many indications that his country, plunged for centuries in 
poverty and unhappiness, is at last emerging into prosperity and content- 
ment. 



NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

relating to agricultural economy in general. 


FRANCE. 


BAUDOIN (R) : LE RAVITAILLEMENT EN VIANT^E dans l’aRMJ^B FltANtAISE {Supply of ^hat 
for the French Army], La Vie Agncole et Rurale, aprU loth,, 1915, 

The fresh meat which the Commissariat distributes to the army in the 
field is obtained, if possible, from the local supply furnished by the territories 
occupied by the troops. But when it is not possible to live on the country, 
as in the present case, it is necessary to obtain consignments from the 
country in the rear. Among the organizations in the rear the army has 
at its disposal are the stores [Stations- Magasins), which Mons. R. Baudoin 
has studied in the Vie Agricole et Rurale, of April loth., 1915. 

The store is a centre of supply established or a railway behind the 
armies in the field. It is a large establishment, at the same time a factory 
and a storehouse, the essential r 61 e of which is to keep available, at a certain 
distance from the scene of hostilities, provisions of every sort required 
by the troops — bread, biscuits, fresh or tinned meat, fresh or prcserv^ed 
vegetables, rice, salt, sugar, roasted coffee, wine, etc. 

With regard to fresh meat, which alone is studied by M. Baudoin, every 
store is supplied with hvestock as follows : 

1. In proximity with the store there is formed a hvestock dep6t 
to provide a supply of Hvestock for two days for the troops served by the 
store (the requirements are calculated on the basis of a 500 gram ration, 
and assuming a uniform yield of 50 %) ; 

2. Near one of the railway stations farther back a supply equal in 
amount with that of the dep6t (two days' supply of livestock) is maintained 
at a cattle collecting station ij)arc de groupement de beiail). 

In order to prevent crowding, the supply in the dep6t and at the 
collecting station must never be more than enough for two days for the 
troops served by the store. Also, with the same object, the dep6t and the 
collecting station are divided each into two parts, each containing half the 
stock of animals, the first half housed or penned in the neighbourhood of 
the station, so as to be placed on the train at a moment's notice, the 
second half at some distance from the station, at 3 or 4 kffometers at most, 
hi each division the animals are boused m cow-sheds, stables, ^ cart- 
sheds, etc., or, in the absence of covered enclosures, they are kept in tne 
fields. 
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In the department or region in which the store is situated, a certain 
number of cantons are selected beforehand to furnish the livestock requirg^ 
for the supply of the dep6ts and collecting stations. These cantons form 
part of areas selected in advance, which, as a rule, may not extend to ^ 
greater distance than 50 or 60 kms. from the dep6t or the collecting station 
These areas are exploited by the territorial supply service, which is entnute^ 
with the task of supplying the cattle required for the collecting stationc 
and the stores. Preparations were aheady made for this in tiine of peacg 
so as to ensure the supply of livestock for the stores from the 6rst dav 
of mobilisation. 

The livestock required for the store is, in the first place, supplied from 
an area reserved for the purpose in the immediate neighbourhood. When 
the resources of that area are exhausted, or, before this, when circumstant'es 
make it necessary, the livestock required are obtained from areas further 
in the rear, along the line of communication which serves the* store ; in 
each of these areas provision is made for a cattle collecting station. 

Bach area is divided into collecting districts (circonscription^ de 
peffient), each of which has a receiving station, situated as near as possible 
to the dep6t or collecting station it has to supply, so as to prevent uij. 
necessary jo time 5^5 for the cattle. The livestock is collected in these receiv- 
ing stations by one 01 more receiving commissions : the livestock supplied 
by each commune is taken in droves to the receiving station and thence 
byroad or rail to the dep6t or the collecting station. The area which 
assures the replenishing of each dep6t or collecting station also assures the 
feeding of the livestock ; the receiving commissions have also to collect 
the fodder and send it to its destination. 

The livestock delivered by the receiving commissions is received at the 
second division of the dep6t or the collecting station by the administrative 
ofiicer in charge ; after examination by the veterinary surgeon , they are 
penned and weighed and then placed in stables, on farms or in enclosures. 

The store must be always in a position to satisfy without delay the 
applications for livestock it receives from the Commissariat. It is the 
Commissariat who are really concerned with the supply of livestock to 
the army. 

The livestock applied for is not slaughtered at the store ; it is forwarded 
alive by rail to the concentration station {gare regulairice), where it is 
consigned to the food supply division of the Commissariat office of the 
station . 

The livestock despatched by the store is taken from the first division 
of its dep6t, situated, as we have seen, quite in the proximity of the 
forwarding station. This precaution prevents all loss of time ; so the 
loading rapidly follows the order to deliver. Each truck is loaded with 
eight or ten animals, according to size ; twenty minutes suffice for load- 
ing a truck. Bach train must carry enough cattle food to assure the feed* 
ing of the cattle when unloaded. But the livestock do not require food 
or drink when the journey does not take more than thirty-six hours and is 
not made in hot wheather ; if the transport requires a longer time, the 
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forwarded to the troops as soon ns they have been slightlv salted. If the 
despatch.of fresh meat IS impossible, the store sends the troops preserved 
meat, a supply of which formed in time of peace in each store is kept up 
by means of consignments from the interior of the ccnmtry. 

The tracks of cattle, on arriving at the concentration station, are sent 
from there to the Commissariat bases, where the animals are unloaded and 
taken under the care of the food supply division of the Conmiissijriat whicli 
makes uj droves to travel by land to the cattle pens of the various army 
corps. In fact each army corps has a cattle jien which can siipydv the whole 
corps with meat for two days. When ro distribntirg routes Inu’c l)eeii 
established, a pen is formed at the regulating statical. This pen alhiwsof 
the despatch, on urgent demand, of a day’s supply of livestrek for one or 
two army wrps ; it has also to consign the cattle required by the men nf 
the Commissariat. 

To sum up, the cattle pen of an army corps is renewed either from 
the livestock of the district, or by means of consignments from a store ; 
the store is replenished, in proportion as the livestock are forwarded to 
the army, out of the supplies of the reserved area iimnediatdy in its 
neighbourhood; and, when these are exhausted, the supply of the st>re 
is assured by consignments from a collecting station. Suehis, in outline, 
the method on which the supply of fre.'^h meat to the arjiiy is organized ; 
the store is the essential organ izatioti for the purpose, as it is for food 
supplies of every kind; here the greater part of the bread cthi sinned by 
the troops is baked, the coffee roasted, rice, cheese and large quantities 
of vegetables (potatoes, beans, split peas, cabbages) are wllected and 
forwarded, as well as tins of sardines and tunny, sugar, tinned sniqis, 
chocolate, tea, coffee tabloids, wine and even soap, candles, matches, 
tobacco and cigarettes. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREbAND. 


BATHURST (Charles); bAND Sett'L}':ment of Ex-Seevice Men, Itic Stnikniih ( cfiturv 
No. 465. November, 1915. pp. 

In his aitkkm The Nineteenth Century Cspt. Bathurst asserts (it cannot 
be said that he estimates, since he adduces no reason for choosing one figire 
rather than another) that at least 8 per cent, of the personnel of the New 
Armies, not previously so engaged, will after the war desire rural occupation 
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as a meaiis of livelihood, and at least 3 per cent, will prefer such occupation 
at home rather than overseas if facilities are forthcoming immediately 
upon termination of their war service and if there is a reasonable prospect 
of commercial success. In other words, there will be, at the end of the war 
some 90,000 potential home settlers, some of whom will be partially disabled 
but quite capable of making a living out of light rural occupations andCapt. 
Bathurst proposes that these men with their families should be established 
on small holdings grouped in colonies of convenient size in suitable sitna> 
tions. The area provided for each ex-Service settler would depend necessarily 
upon the nature of the soil, climate, and produce in view. Fifty separate 
holdings might form a convenient number to group into a colony and the 
total area might vary from 1200 to 200 acres. 

The success of such a scheme would depend to a large extent upon the 
ability of the settlers’ women folk to be of real assistance in butter-making, 
poultry-rearing, bee-keeping, fruit-growing and the other lighter agricultural 
occupations, and for this reason, and further, because male labour will 
be very scarse throughout the whole of next year, the training of young 
women in these occupations should be begun at once. County Councils 
and the Boards of Agriculture and Education should immediately set them- 
selves to the provision of facilities for teaching and training the wives and 
daughters, sweethearts and sisters of service men. 

The next important desideratum is the teaching of co-operative methods 
and the provision of the necessary machinery for the collective purchase of 
implements and general farm supplies and the collective sale of produce. 
In order to take full advantage of co-operative methods, which (in the opin- 
ion of the writer) are essential to the success of any small-holdings scheme, 
suitable large estates, should be purchased as they come into the market and 
colonies fully equipped al initio established upon them. A start could be 
made immediately with such of the partially disabled men as are likely to 
make successful small-holders. 

In each colony a central co-operative dairy should be established, and 
all costly machinery and equipment for occasional use such as a threshing 
machine, sheep-dipping tank, potato and fruit-tree sprayers, motor-tractor 
and even heavy horses should be collectiveh' owned and hired out at easy 
rates to the members. The colony should also own or hire collectively pedi- 
gree bulls, stallions, rams and boars. A certain area in each colony should 
be reserved for use as a demonstration farm and placed under the control 
of a competent manager. Men who have had no previous training in agri- 
culture could work for a certain time as labourers upon the demonstration 
farm in order to gain experience. 

The chief difficulty would He in the adequate financing of the scheme. 
The land required would, it is proposed, be leased from the owners by Govern- 
ment by some local authority such as the County Councilor by a Hand Settle- 
ment Authority appointed ad hoc, and sublet to each individual occupier 
or, preferably to the colony organised as a body corporate under the Indust- 
rial and Provident Societies Acts. The colonists might in many cases be 
able to provide the necessary working capital themselves, and for the remain- 
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del Goverament loans might be'made available to approved applicants 
, especially to ™t and non^iomnussioned officers in the Zy and 
j^ttyofficersm ae Navy - according to their capacity, education, ^ 
ious expenence and the quahfications of their women folk 

Capt Bathurst is no beHever in smaU holdings schemes as they have 
liitherto been earned out in England. 

" Considering the magnitude of the machinery set up, “ he writes, 
"and the very lar^ public expenditure involved, the artificial creation of 
statutory simU holdings has been a failure, like most land schemes initi- 
ated by politicians whose social aspirations are commendable but whose 
agricultural knowledge and experience are small. 

'' During the seven completed years since the Small Holdings Act, 1907. 
came in to operation, arid with the aid of every species of political and depait- 
mental simulant, the total number of individual applicants provided with 
holdings by the Coimty Councils was only 18,486 and of these 33 per cent, 
have already vacated possession of them 

In the face of such a record, however, he is confident that his scheme 
for ex-Service men could be made successful, principally because, — “ By 
contrast with the would — be small-holder of the past these ex-Service meti 
will be young, keen, teachable, generally business-like, resourceful, cour- 
ageous, and, knowing the advantages of joint action and comradeship, 
inclined to co-operation. ” 


SMITH (J. DRU^I^^O^fD) : Thb of thr ScoTTisti Farm Sehvan'i. The Fcommic 

Journal, Vol. XXV, September, 1915. pp. 466-474. 


In an article which barely fills nine pages of Economic Journal 
the writer deals with what is really the heart of the farm labour problem 
in Scotland — the question of housing farm servants, — and the picture which 
he draws of present day conditions is sufficiently dreary and would, indeed, 
be depressing were it not for the fact that the reader is shown that here 
and there in recent years improvements have taken place and there are 
signs that the movement for reform is growing. 

Unmarried farm hands in Scotland either live in a room apart from the 
farmhouse on what is called the " bothy" system, or eat in the kitchen of 
the farmhouse and sleep in a room of sorts either in the house itself nr. until 
quite recently, more often over the stable. In the " bothy a plain table, 
a few forms and “cooking utensils of a rather meagie description arc prov 
ided bv the farmer, but the men usually have to do their cooking. 
Even if the men are able to cook they have little time either m t e morning 
or at midday to prepare food, and in the evening they are generally too 
tired to do so. " The most striking thing almut the bothy, the writer 

says, " is its shivering bareness and want of comfort. , 

Even under the other system, where the men eat in 
the sleeping rooms are, as a nile, bare, dreary and fireless. These housing 
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systems are largely responsible for th% habits which the younger 
acquire. The single men are said to be constantly moving from farm to farm 
to be rough in speech and behaviour, to be loose in morals. Certainly the 
comfortless conditions imder which they live make for roughness and laxity. 

Conditions for the married farm hand are often equally bad. Cottages 
are insufficient in number, are almost invariably too small for comfort or 
even for health, and are often damp and in bad repair. They have seldom 
any conveniences in the way of wash-houses, cupboards, sculleries or sinks ■ 
the water supply is sometimes two or three hundred yards from the house, 
and is not always above suspicion. The normal type of cottage consists 
really of only two roonB, a kitchen and a bedroom or (in the vemaculai) 
a but and a ben. The kitchen {the buf) is usually a fair-sized room 
as it has to hold a bed or beds and serve as the chief living room. Idie 
bedroom, or ben, is small, and a sort of closet which exists between the 
two is hardly to be dignified with the name of "room”. The*acco!nm> 
odation is quite inadequate, the more so as such cottages are occupied bva 
healthy vigorous race whose families are usually large. 

The difficulty in the way of providing better cottages lies in this, that 
the cottages are tied to the farm and are reckoned as part of the men’s 
wages. They are leased by the farmer with the farm but they are admittedly 
the last part of the steading to receive attention either from the farmer or 
from the landlord. The farm servant occupying a tied cottage is in a peculi- 
arly bad position. If he complains he. runs the risk of losing not only 
his job but his home as well. TOen he bargains with a prospective employer 
he may hold out for an increase in his money wages, but he must accept 
whatever kind of cottage exists upon the farm where he finds employment. 

The problem of bad housing in Scotland is not of the same difficulty as 
in England where bad housing is closely connected with low wages. The 
Scottish farmer has been shrewd enough to see through the fallacy of the 
cheapness of badly-paid farm labour, but has not yet realised that the 
house in which a man lives is related to his efficiency as a worker in just 
the same way as the wages he receives. 

The writer of the article admits that many landlords simply cannot 
afford to erect new cottages, and suggests that in such cases it would be good 
policy to grant Government loans at a moderate interest, and with propei 
safeguards, for the purpose of building. The local authority might also, 
under certain circumstances, itself undertake the erection of cottages. But 
in the first place the vicious system of the tied cottage should be ended once 
and for all. With the tied cottage abolished the labourers would probably 
wish to live together in groups, and this from many points of view would be a 
distinct advantage, as it would makeit possible to provide those conveniences 
which are so vitally necessary for making the cottage a real home. If group- 
ing took place some reduction of hours would be necessary, but this would 
be a gain rather than a loss as the hours of farm servants are at present no- 
toriously long. At any rate, in one way or in another, housing conditions 
must be improved. The prosperity of the labourer is as essentiel to the 
true interests of agriculture as the prosperity of the farmer. 
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TUNIS. 


OfiNIAUX (CHAFES) : Ea iunisie penda:,! ia gueree ( ll„ Wa,). Rn-ui d, 

Paris, October xst,, 19x5. 

The European war found Tunisian agriculture in the midst of crisis, for 
tlie harvest of 1914 an almost complete failure, and we may say that the 
work of the Protectorate consisted in preventing a famine among the jx^puLi- 
tion. A very recent enquiry undertaken on the spot by Mr. Charles Ceniaux, 
well known for his interesting publications on Tunis, enables us to judge how 
far the effort of the Government has been successfnb 

In May, 1914, in order to make up for the failure of the liarvest and 
ctmie to the relief of the farmers, the Protectorate oi)eiied a first credit of 
2,000,000 frs. for purchase of wheat for needy natives, 100,000 frs. for re- 
lief works and works of public utility and 200,000 frs. for loans to colonists. 
In the beginning of August the Government forbade the export of groin from 
the Regency and ordered the Director of Agriculture tx> obtain, if need were, 
by means of requisition, the food stuffs needed by the population. 

A current account of supplies was then started. Purchases of grain 
for sowing to the value of 3,000,000 frs., conesponding with tlie net 
resources of the Mussulman thrift societies, were then made. The 5,000,000 
frs. that were first sjient seemed insufficient and, in view of the great and 
pressing need, other purchases were made and entered in the supplies ac- 
count, from which they will gradually disappear as the credit or debit ba- 
lance is entered into account of the native thrift societies or in that of the 
estimates.. 

Up to the present, according toM. Charles Genianx, more than 100,000 
quintals of barley and 100,000 quintals of maize have been ])urc based. At 
the rate of 250 grams per day per person, this will assure 400,000 'iHinis- 
iatls of the means of subsistence. New purchases will be made as soon as 
necessary, and nearly 7,000,000 frs. will lie devoted to the purfiose. The 
grain is distributed by the of Finance Department for the account of the 
native thrift societies, as loans to be repaid. As the new harvest is good, 
these loans will be most of them repaid. 

On the other baud, eight million francs worth of barley and wheat 
for sowing have been distributed among the Tunisians recognised as un- 
able to obtain seeds without resorting to the usurers, who ask at least two 
sacks of wheat for each sack lent, that is 100 %, when they do not ask 
250 %. The departure of 32,000 sharpshooters, nearly all farmers, 
favoured the designs of these speculators. The Finance Dep<irtment 
induced the loan and thrift societies, founded in e.ach caiiat in 1909. to 
take action. This was the easier as the excellent harvest of 1911 had 
permitted of the organization of long term mortgage loans, making it poss- 
ible for the Tunisians to purchase modern implements and to work their 
farms. 
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I^ans in money were granted for fifteen years at 8 %, the rate \)ting 
reduced to 6 % when the holdings were registered. At once sales with 
right of redemption became rare ; the usurers suffered. A little later, 
the local credit societies were authorised to form co-operative societies, 
so as to extend the amount of their business. Village artisans could pro- 
fit by these provisions, equally with the farmers, and the inhabitants of 
the Jerid and the Sahel hastened to ask for credit to revive their home 
weaving industry. Special co-operative societies were formed in regions 
suited to market gardening, such as Makhtar or suited to the improve' 
ment of Barbary sheep, such has Thala. These institutions not only 
improve the economic condition of the natives but increase the prestige 
of the Government and promote confidence and solidarity among the 
natives, The following extract from a letter sent by an important per- 
sonage of the industrial region of Jerid, to the Director of the J^coiiojuic 
Services, affords eloquent testimony of this : ‘ 

" Thousands of natives of Jelas, Kairwan, the Haimnama, the Fsachi- 
ches, and Madjeurs (regions that produced no grain in 1914) have come 
to the Jerid to implore their co-religionists to assist them in selling 
their dates m advance. The inhabitants of the Jerid had compassion and 
following the example of the Government, which is multiplying its efforts 
to relieve the poor, arranged for the sale of the dates on the most favom 
able terms, to be paid for at the next harvest. June, 1915. They have 
thus lent on honour to tire amount of more than 20,000 sacks of dates, 
Each of the borrowers returned home, content to have assured his family 
of the means of subsistence. The inhabitants of the Jerid thus lent about 
500,000 francs, when they might have received the greater part of this 
amount in money, if they had insisted on cash sales. But they were incited 
to act in this way by the desire to associate themselves in the work of 
assistance undertaken by the Goveniment, " 

Let us add that the European war has favoured the local weaving iu’ 
dustry in a singular degree. The Finance Department having assured 
M. Monge. Director of the Native Industrial and Commercial Experi- 
mental Laboratory, of the necessary credit, he addressed hirnself to tk 
War Department, guaranteed regular delivery, the best quality and th( 
saving France would make in applying directly to the producers, Tb 
natives obtained the commission. As a result nearly 
circulated from hand to hand, from the peasant selling his wool and tb 
spinners to the weavers and tailors. The Finance Department, whicl 
has assisted in reviving the native industries by extending to comniem 
and industry the right to borrow from the thrift societies, sanction 
the formation of co-operative societies with special objects, such as tn 
purchase in France of cotton for weaving or of indigo for dyeing. Beside^ 
this, the people of the Jerid obtain wool on conditions which will allow ol 
continuous work during the war and even of fair profits. ^ , 

The directly agricultural work of the Economic Services is quite jis 
useful. The peasants of Tunis, says M. Charles Geniaux, observe t a 
they only obtain fair crops when abundant rains fall on their fields, no 
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too well ploughed with theii antique implements mikf p u 
,nd K^Han neightours every year reap a more or leas abund n ror^e 
bedoums hardly obtain one satisfactory han-est in three. 

toncerned at so serious a state of things, M. Beriel, Director of the Nat- 
ive Economic Services of the Regency, would Hke to facihtate for tte 
farmem the purchase of the livestock and implements necessniy for working 
their farms. Co-operative societies already facilitate foi the natives the 
purchase of ploughs and livestock and enable them when necessary to build 
shelters for their flocks. But the Arabs, delivered from the usurers are 
exposed to other dangers. Sometimes they buy improved implements 
which they cannot use and in the Bejaoua, for example, a few years ago, 
French ploughs might be seen abandoned in the furrows by the natives 
who had not draught animals strong enough to enable thenrto make "ood 
use of them and did not know howto keep and repair them. Such faitoies 
do more •harm than if the attempts had not been made. It would he deplo- 
rable if the good intentions of the native should result in his loss. Just 
because he is making progress he must be advised and instructed at each 
step. 


The war has not interrupted the agricultural work of the native serv- 
ices ; quite the contrary. In August, 1914 an agricultural school waso'jx'n- 
ed at Smindja for the sons of Mussulman landowmers. A first grouj) of 
twenty boarders are there receimng practical and theoretical inslniction. 
Again a larger number of tours have been made in the various agri- 
Liiltural centres. The agricultural officers or agents charged to instruct 
or enquire into the needs of rural districts arrive on nudes, go to the 
places of pub.ic assembly, where, as there are no European chairs, they sit 
on mats and are soon surrounded by natives. When he has finislicd his 
instructive address, the agricultural engineer answers the questions ];iut 
to him. In turn potatoes, ants, medicine, cattle foods, justice etc. are discuss- 
ed. As, unfortunately, such meetings cannot he held as often as they 
should, and in order that the profit from these may not f)e lost, the E(V>- 
nomic Services Department edits a monthly bulletin in the spf>ken Anddc 
dialect, that the peasants may uuderstand. In each number the labours 
of the season are treated as clcary as possible. The fanners receive this 
periodical gratis and this assures durable relations between them and the 


Tunis office. 

In the future, M. Charles Geniaux tells us, the Economic Services 
would like to ensure the integrity of small native homesteads, wliich 
will be a difficult matter. The Arab has never been able to resist the at- 
traction of a sum of money. He cannot see a “ denro " glitter in the hand 
of a usurer without wanting to take it, offering as security his garden or 
his fields. The usurer lets years pass without claiming t]?e excessive com- 
pound interest agreed to in the contract. Then, after having watched 
his debtor, he profits by a famine, as in 1914, when wheat and olives 
fail together, to demand imperiously the amount due. The debtor, who 
cannot pay, sees his holding sold, or, as happens at Cape Bon, he is c 
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the tenth or eleventh part of it and obliged to cultivate it while receiving 
only the tenth or eleventh part of the produce. 

A first satisfactory attempt at establishing an undistrainable home- 
stead was made at Sidi Buzid. Better still, it is desired to fix the noaiads 
on the land, making them grants of about i8 hectares per family in regions 
where long ago Roman colonists successfully cultivated olive trees, in 
this way the immense olive gardens of “Ifrikia'' would be reconstituted, 
and the wandering herdsmen would be civilized. They are now fright- 
fully poor and seldom satisfy their hunger. Gradually the central and 
southern regions of Tunis, now at best serving for the migration of sheep 
providing their owners with a precarious livelihood, would recover theii 
ancient fertility. 

It must, besides, be recognised that the land systems of Tunis 
were very little suited to fix the fanners on the land. The Mussulman 
landowner only rents his land by the year, to the metayer, called Sihammh, 
that is to say, the fifth, because, as remuneration for his work, he has 
right only to the fifth part of the produce of the land. Under these 
uncertain conditions in regard to time and wages, the poor farmers cannot 
improve their methods of farming, They understand that additional 
effort on their part, which may give increased value to the holding, will 
be no profit to them, for the landlord can evict them the following year 
and let a new khammh benefit by the improved farm. The Kcononiic 
Services Department is endeavouring to prolong the lease of state land 
and trying to obtain from the administration of Hahu land leases some- 
what similar to those in France. On the other hand, there is a way of 
enabling farmers of moderate wealth in Tunis, to obtain possession of the 
land : this is sale by “enzel. ’ ’ The purchaser pays the seller or his heirs a 
fixed rent and becomes proprietor of the holding without paying anything 
but an annuity. If possession in this way became more frequent, it would 
have the advantage of increasing the production of the country. 

At Gamuda, part of a large state farm has been thus portioned out 
among natives who before had only a yearly tenancy. The administration 
has even been careful to defend the purchasers against their own impro- 
vidence by clauses making the lots transferred real homesteads and prevent- 
ing the concessionnaires from being dispossessed by distraint or sale. In 
the north of the Regency, at Gubellat, it is desired to assign land to the 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of the colonists, so that they may provide the 
latter with permanent labourers. The immense domain of Bnfida, in a 
very favourable district, will soon sell land by " enzel. ” 
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URUGUAY. 

No.i. 

pp.2.,8withphotog«vure,anddiagrams. (InSpishaod^^Ushj^ *™" 

Ator a short historical notice of the country, the work imder con- 
sideration gives mteresting particulars m regard to its political, administrat- 
ive, economc, miltary and judicial organization, as well as in regarrto 
the work of each of the departments of State, However, the chief portion is 
devoted to an enquiry into the essential sources of the wealth of the country 
and especially into agnculture and stock-raising. 

In regard to stock-raising, the most important of the industries 
of the country, we reproduce the following statistics. The number 
of head^of cattle, which was in i860 3-632,203. had increased in 1008. 
when the last cattle census was held, to 8,192,602. In the same i)eriod, 
the number of sheep had increased from 18,607,717 to 26,286,296. The 
amount of wool exported had increased from 1,521,639 quintals, valued 
at 32,371,744 gold pesos, in the five years' period 1884-1888. 103,156,584 
quintals of a value of 101,012,398 gold pesos in the period 1909-1913. 

The meat industry has also greatly developed in the country, where 
there are now 13 saladeros, 7 preserved meat factories. ai>d 2 refrigerating 
establishments. In the period 1908-1912 the exportation of livestock 
produce from Uruguay was valued at 197,555,653 gold pesos. 

Although Uruguay is very fertile and its soil is almost everywhere 
adapted to various kinds of cultivation, agriculture has not yet made the 
same progress here as stock-raising. It must be noted that the average 
grain crop has been small, in certain years; however, according lo the 
publication under notice, this is due to the cultivation being eanied 
on “ still in a mdimentary fashion, without good preparation of the soil, 
or selection of seeds, without manure, irrigation or other imjjmvements 
of the land, which in certain regions, where they have been introducx'd have 
doubled the yield or increased it threefold. " The wages of the agricultural 
labourers are shown in this book to be 15 pesos per month, while board aiid 
lodging is also given. The working day is generally eight hours. 

The publication in question further furnislies interesting information 
in regard to the encouragement given by the State to immigration, with 
the object of colonising the country districts. In fact 283 immigrants 
entered the country in 1908, 1,355 in 1909, 2,455 in 1910, 2,375 in 1911, 
3.305 in 1912, and 5,358 in 1913, settling in almost every part of the 
l^epuhlic. 

RUGGERI AUFREDO, gerente responsabile. 





